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“Intrepid” at anchor in Puerto Galera, Philippine Islands 
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An “Intrepid’ Cruise 
From Manila to New York in a 47-Foot Cutter 
By ROY M. BARCAL 


HE desire to make a long ocean cruise 
under sail was formed as a youngster, 
when I first sailed across the Black 
River, at South Haven, Michigan, in 
1a boat of my own that cost exactly 
twenty-five dollars. That was a long 
time ago, and though in the interven- 
ing years I had done much sailing on 
the Great Lakes, there never seemed to be the remotest 
possibility of attaining my ambition until about six 
years ago. At that time I was located in Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, and, for the first time in years, was without 
a boat of my own. It was quite natural, therefore, that I 
should begin looking around for one. Much to my sur- 
prise I found that there was no such thing as a “yacht” 
in all the Philippine Islands. There were Star Class boats, 
and plenty of native craft, but no yachts. As the urge to 
get afloat again became acute, there seemed nothing to 
do but to build one. By this time I had formulated 
plans for a cruise from Manila to New York. For this 
was needed not just a boat, but a real seagoing cruiser, 
to take me home through the Bay of Bengal, the Indian 
Ocean, the Mediterranean, and across the North 
Atlantic. 

My financial resources would not permit buying such 
a boat as I needed in the States, and shipping it out; con- 
sequently, I began planning to build one in Manila. 
After corresponding at great length with old yachting 
friends in the United States, buying a book on yacht 
designing, and reading all the yachting magazines 











available, I finally managed to design a boat of a type 
that I felt would be really suitable for my purpose. 

I persuaded Mr. Leung Yee, the Chinese owner of a 
shipbuilding yard in Manila, to make up models from 
my final design. Although he had never built a boat of 
this type, it was from one of these models that he finally 
consented to build Intrepid. 

From experience with various yachts I had owned and 
sailed, I felt that a boat for the cruise I had in mind 
must, first of all, be exceptionally strong and seaworthy; 
she should be easy to handle when short-handed; dry 
when bucking into a sea; of medium draft, but very stiff, 
so that it would not be necessary to reef for a squall or in 
moderately fresh breezes; comfortable and dry below 
deck. At the same time, she must have a fair turn of 
speed. 

All of these features I attempted to embody in Jn- 
trepid, and after cruising over 15,000 miles in her, under 
all kinds of conditions, I am convinced that she is 
almost an ideal boat for the purpose. Her main fault, if 
it can be called a fault, is that she is too slow in turning 
to windward in a choppy sea, and on a long cruise this is 
a minor detail. 

No doubt, a description of Intrepid, with an explana- 
tion of certain of her features, will be of interest, so here 
it is. Her dimensions are: l.0.a., 47 feet; l.w.l., 39 feet; 
beam, 13 feet; draft, 6 feet. The length over all was 
decided upon because it was the maximum that my 
pocketbook would allow. 

A three-foot overhang forward helped to preserve a 
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“vachty” appearance and still gave an easy soft en- 
trance into a head sea. The five-foot overhang aft was 
sufficient to allow a clean run and yet leave plenty of 
stability aft so that she would not settle too quickly in a 
heavy quartering sea. 

Extra beam was given to prevent too much listing, 
which usually causes considerable discomfort when 


cooking, eating and sleeping; also, this would allow a. 


medium draft without an excessive keel. A 6000-pound 
lead keel proved ample. Medium draft was desirable 
because it would allow the crossing of the many shallow 
spots which are so numerous in tropical waters. It would 
also allow the crossing of river bars and entering small 
inlets or bays which are found among the islands of the 
East Indies. 

Forward, and well above the water line, a very slight 
flare turns the water outward just enough to keep spray 
from being blown aboard, and this feature added greatly 
to our comfort during the long voyage to New York. 

Knowing that for long periods 
the hull would be under great 
strain, it was deemed advisable 
to build it of extra heavy ma- 
terial, and well fastened. The 
keel is 14 by 12 inches, keelson, 
10 by 12 inches, both of dungan, 
a Philippine wood stronger and 
more durable than oak. It took 
me eight months to secure this. 
(The art of seasoning dungan is 
to bury it in mud which seems 
to harden and toughen it, and 
these particular pieces had been 
thus seasoning for fourteen 
years. ) 

The frames are 444 by 5% 
inches, sawed, from seasoned 
molave. The planking is 2-inch 
Oregon pine, and is coppered 
below the water line. Decking is 
14-inch mangachapuy, a Phil- 
ippine wood very much like 
teak, but lighter in color and 
weight. 

The cabin trunk is 2-inch 
narra, a wood something like 
African mahogany, but a little 
harder. 

All the deck opening beams 
are extra heavy, as are the 
stringers, knees and covering board. The entire deck and 
cabin tops were covered with “‘Malthoid”’ to prevent 
those small, but annoying, leaks. 

The sail area is about 1000 square feet and consists 
of mainsail, staysail and jib. The jib-headed rig was 
chosen because it is easier to handle, particularly when 
reefing. Boom stops were used in prefergnce to regular 
slides, as they could be made stronger, left more room 
between sail and boom for quick reefing, and would 
prevent a noisy rattle when the sail slatted. 

The choice of a tiller instead of a wheel was purely a 
hangover from my racing days, but I think a wheel is 
preferable in a boat of this size on a long cruise. 

Below deck the usual arrangement is found, with 6144 
feet headroom. Forward is the galley, with plenty of 
stowage space, a pipe berth, ice box, and a three-burner 
alcohol stove on gimbals. 

The main cabin is conventional. It has two berths 
with springs and mattresses, two transom seats of the 
same length, a large drop-leaf swing table on gimbals, 
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and an extra large skylight. Book shelves were built in 
above the berths. Under the transom seats are six large 
drawers and in the after end of the cabin is a roomy 
space for hanging clothes. Off the cabin is a sizable 
lavatory — large enough to stand up in and shave in 
comfort — a folding basin, toilet and plenty of locker 
space. 

In the engine room aft are two wide berths, two very 
deep drawers, too large tool chests, and tanks to hold 
100 gallons of fuel oil. The engine, a semi-Diesel 10 
h.p. Petter, seems small for such a heavy boat, but was 
intended only for use in going in and out of harbors. 
In quiet water it will drive the boat 4 to 4% knots. 

In the bilge are three galvanized iron tanks for fresh 
water, with a total capacity of 310 gallons. 

Leung Yee did a good job of building, in spite of the 
fact that Intrepid was the first boat of this type he had 
ever turned out. She was not as smooth or as finished a 
‘‘yacht”’ as one would get from the better yacht builders 
in the United States, but she 
came out on her lines and was a 
substantial job in every way. 

By the time Intrepid was 
finished, I had acquired charts 
enough to take me from Manila 
to Gibraltar and, incidently, 
discovered how little I really 
knew about geography. The 
planning of the cruise required 
considerably more time and 
study than I had anticipated. 
The China Sea, the Bay of 
Bengal, Indian Ocean, Red Sea, 
Mediterranean and Atlantic 
Ocean, each with its seasonable 
typhoons, monsoons and hurri- 
canes, had to be crossed at 
favorable times; otherwise it 
might have meant a delay of 
months. As my cruising time 
was limited, I could not afford 
to risk any delays. After con- 
siderable study of pilot charts, 
coast pilots, etc., the trip was 
finally charted favorably with 
the exception of the Red Sea. 
Unless I gave up visiting a lot 
of interesting places, I knew I 
could not reach the Red Sea 
early enough to catch the south- 
erly winds. Another thing that required study was my 
Bowditch. I had had considerable experience in dead 
reckoning navigation, but it was essential that I learn 
to shoot the sun. 

From all accounts that I had read of most long cruises, 
the bill-of-fare usually consisted of bully beef, hardtack, 
tea and rice, with the bacon always going bad after about 
a week. I was determined that we would have good food, 
so I gave the question of cabin stores a lot of thought. 
I might add here that there was no time on the entire 
passage that our cook could not produce anything 
within reason, such as cereals, eggs, bacon, ham, 
waffles, pancakes, and even pie and cake. No ice was 
carried and yet eggs bought in Gibraltar were edible 
after our arrival in New York. 

Originally, three American friends had definitely 
promised to make this cruise with me. About three 
weeks before sailing time one of them was compelled to 
give up the trip. Another week went by with no word 
from the other two, who were overdue in Manila. I did 
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With the narrow cabinhouse the decks of “Intrepid” gave 
plenty of working space 


not even know where 
they were. It looked as 
though I might have 
to give up the cruise, 
when out of a clear sky 
I received a telegram 
from Nicolas Barclay. 
He was unknown to 
me but had heard about 
the trip and asked if I 
would take him. While 
I was still debating how 
to answer his telegram, 
Cyril Foster, also a 
stranger, walked into 
my office. He, too, was 
greatly interested and 
wanted to go. With 
these two definitely in 
sight there was no rea- 
son why I should not 
carry out my plans. 

As neither Barclay 
nor Foster had ever 
had any sailing experi- 
ence, I decided to take 
two Filipinos, Juan and 
Guadencio, to help out 
with the cooking and 
work on deck. 

Two days before we 
sailed another American, Mr. Phillips, who had heard of 
the trip, rang me up and was so anxious to go that I told 
him if he could get ready in two days I would take him. 
The crew now was very cosmopolitan, consisting of an 
Esthonian, a Briton, two Americans and two Filipinos. 
Which was rather a large crowd to take, but as none of 
them were sailors there was the possibility that some of 
them would not care to stay for the whole trip. It was 
more or less understood that Barclay, being an engineer, 
would take charge of the engine; Foster, the scribe, 
expected to do some writing. Phillips kindly offered to 
take care of stores and supervise the galley. While I was 
to handle the ship generally and do the navigating. 

Friday, January 2nd, 1931, was the date set for leav- 
ing, but upon learning that one of the men was supersti- 
tious about starting on Friday, we waited until 12:15 
A.M., January 3rd. 

The evening before we sailed we had a very busy time 
saying good-bye to friends. They were continually coming 
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and going and I counted as many as 63 on board at one 
time. Considerable doubt as to the wisdom of sailing 
was expressed because typhoon signals had just been 
hoisted by the Weather Bureau, and last-minute infor- 
mation about a big typhoon in the Pacific was given us 
by dozens of late-comers. 

The typhoon, however, was so distant that there 
seemed little danger of its affecting us to any great 
extent, so, in the blinding glare of dozens of automobile 
headlights which were turned on us, and to the tune of 
shrieking horns and sirens, we finally weighed anchor at 
12:15 a.m., January 3rd. There was not a breath of wind, 
so we had to motor out of the harbor and through the 
breakwater. 

At 2:00 a.m., as we passed Cavite, six miles from 
Manila, a light breeze sprang up and within an hour had 
freshened so that we could shut off the engine. Being 
thoroughly familiar with Manila Bay, navigation was 
very easy — we simply headed for White Shoals Light, 
ten miles away, which 
we passed two hours 
later. From here on the 
breeze freshened and 
by the time we were 
off Limbones Cove, ap- 
proximately 35 miles 
from Manila, it was 
blowing hard. Every- 
one was tired, and as 
none of the crew knew 
how to sail the boat, 
we took things easy by 
lowering the mainsail 
and jogging along 
under headsails. 

The next morning 
we reset the mainsail 
and headed for Golo 
Island, which we passed 
at 5:00 p.m. From here 
on our course was 
shaped for Cape Cala- 
vite, on Mindoro, 
known as the windiest 
spot in the Philippines. 
We found it as reputed. 
About this time I be- 
gan to feel that it 
would be wise to get 
out to sea in case we 
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Looking aft toward the snug after cabin beyond the main 
cabin companionway 
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ran into the typhoon. Southeast of us lay Busuanga and 
Culion Islands, around which lie many reefs and rocks, 
without a light of any description, where sailing is very 
dangerous in bad weather. 

It was fortunate that we made an offing, for about 
eleven o’clock that night the wind began hauling, the 
barometer started to fall, and there was no longer any 
doubt in my mind about the typhoon striking us. We 
immediately -began battening down and getting ready 
for it. By 2:00 a.m. on the fourth the wind had hauled 
from northeast to southeast and we began to get typhoon 
gusts. We lowered the mainsail none too soon. Within 
half an hour we were battling a 50-mile gale. 

I had never had an opportunity to try out Intrepid in 
a real gale, so it was more or less a case of experimenting 
as to the best way of heaving to. We started the engine 
and payed out all of our manila anchor cable for a drag. 
It worked like a charm. True, we shipped a few big seas 
while getting things ready but once hove-to Intrepid 
rode the seas like a duck. 

The wind kept increasing — in fact so much so that 
one had to double up and hang on with both hands to 
keep from being blown overboard. Spray, whipped from 
the top of the waves, was flying so hard it couldn’t be 
faced without protecting the face. For an hour, huddled 
in the cockpit, I marveled at the. 
way our little craft rose to the 
enormous waves, each one big 
enough to swamp her, without 
even taking solid water aboard. 
Right then and there I fell in love 
with Intrepid. 

Knowing the boat needed no 
human assistance, I carefully 
lashed the tiller and crawled 
below to be greeted by a tired and 
somewhat apprehensive crew. 
However, they were soon con- 
vinced that there was no serious 
danger and we all made our- 
selves as comfortable as circum- 
stances permitted. 

I had experienced storms in the 
past but this was the first time I 
actually realized how big the 
seas could get and how hard a 
typhoon could blow, once it 
really got going. Anyone who has never been on a small 
boat under these conditions will find it hard to believe 
that spray from the enormous waves was driven at us so 
hard that it completely soaked the pennant flying from 
the top of the mast — over fifty feet from the deck. Al- 
though we were not shipping any solid water, everything 
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The skipper, and the builder of “Intrepid,” 
Leung Yee 
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was soaked from spray just as though it had been pour- 
ing rain. 

We had no wireless on board, and I understand that 
back in Manila considerable concern was felt for our 
safety. I later learned, from newspaper clippings, that 
34 boats were wrecked and steamers torn away from 
piers in this, the worst typhoon the Visayan Islands had 
experienced in over twenty years. Fortunately for us, it 
had lost some of its intensity while passing over the 
Island of Mindoro. 

About nine o’clock that night the wind and sea abated 
enough to allow us to turn in two reefs in the main and 
get underway again. We had not kept close track of our 
drift, so headed in the direction of Busuanga, with a 
view of getting our exact position. About four o’clock 
the following morning we sighted land, which proved to 
be Busuanga, and were able to lay our course for the 
northern end of Palawan Island. We got an aftermath of 
squalls and rain, but nothing that could be called bad, 
on the way to Palawan, which we reached about 5:00 
A.M., January 6th. 

Palawan Island is noted for its beautiful scenery and 
we were very anxious to sail close enough to the western 
shore to get a good view of it. Knowing it would be 
treacherous sailing along this 270 miles of coast, fringed 
with hundreds of small islands, 
rocks and reefs extending out as 
far as twenty to thirty miles, 
with not a buoy or a light any- 
where, we naturally were careful 
to make sure of our position be- 
fore dark and so be able to keep 
going during the night. At the 
end of the second day of sailing 
along this lovely coast we made 
our first stop, 370 miles from 
Manila, anchoring one and a 
half miles off the aristocratic- 
sounding village of Alonzo XIII, 
in the Bay of Malanut, this being 
as near to shore as we dared go on 
account of the reefs. 

We spent the next day ashore 
getting acquainted with a few 
Moros, a Christian Filipino fam- 
ily and a constabulary officer, all 
of whom were very friendly and 
hospitable. A couple of hours before dark we sailed out 
through another channel between small islands and reefs 
and by eight o’clock were again in the China Sea, headed 
down the coast. Clear weather and fair winds helped us 
along and on the afternoon of the ninth we passed the 

(Continued on page 104) 





Along the precipitous west coast of Borneo 











It has taken twenty years for the motor to move twenty feet from the bow to the stern, thus increasing 
its efficiency 


The Motor Moves Aft 


The Evolution of Engine Placement and the Reasons for Stern Installation 


By HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


out, the power boat appears to be undergoing a 

radical and highly salutary change. It is one that 
will take time, a decade perhaps, to accomplish, for in 
every general change affecting a mechanical contrivance 
which has reached accepted forms and been regarded as 
successful, there are usually many qualifying factors. 

Now, however, there is a distinct and beneficial de- 
velopment in power plant installation under way which 
marks another definite advance in the perfection of the 
type. It is a change which has, in a sense, been going on 
since 1903 or thereabouts, and is only now beginning to 
take form. Since 1903 the placement of the power plant 
in the motor boat hull has been going steadily aft — 
from near the bow, where it formerly was placed to hold 
the bow down in speed — to the extreme stern sections 
where it is now being lodged in an increasing number of 
new boats of different makes and models. 

The engine, long occupant of the center of things and 
always in the way in a power boat, has at last been sub- 
jugated, reduced to a position of minor importance in so 
far as the layout of the boat is concerned. And with 
this change go changes in hull design, weight disposition, 
and other factors which in proper combination produce 
a much more efficient, more seaworthy and speedier 
outfit than was possible under former specifications. 

The prominence of the engine in power boats has al- 
ways been a favorite objection of sailing men to this 
type of pleasure craft in years past. And when the auxil- 
iary engine came into wide use the sailing skipper simply 
wouldn’t have the “‘grease-pot”’ any more prominent 
than possible. With a hull more spacious than the power 
boat type, he yet refused to divide his cabin with the 
engine. Unlike the power boat skipper, he didn’t have to 
say in effect: ‘‘ Well, I’ve got to have it. I can’t do with- 
out it.’? Whether his ingenious installations inspired the 


N FTER years of apparent stand-still in general lay- 


demand, or whether the influence of the female of the 
species, who has taken to power boating of late years 
and demanded refinements of cabin and galley — and 
got ’em, too— nobody knows. The experts on this 
point, if any, differ in opinion. 

Designers tell us that the advantage of placing the 
engine aft was known theoretically — and was utilized 
in high speed boats for years. Whereupon the by- 
stander is tempted to ask: ‘‘ Well, why didn’t we pleas- 
ure boat boys get the benefit?’’ The answer is a long one. 
In essence it is simply this: It takes a lot of time to get a 
little progress. And, more specifically, devices had to be 
perfected — and this progress, too, took lots of time. 
But now the development is here to stay — and by all 
counts it appears to be the most definite development of 
the power boat, as a type, in future seasons. 

The hull changes which are involved take us back, in 
some ways, to the old wedge-shaped models of 1903 and 
thereabouts, although this is, perhaps, a superficial 
view. And the whole installation system is strikingly 
like that used in racing boats since about 1909. However, 
many fundamentals of design and related factors had to 
crystallize in the meantime. 

The amidships position of the motor was obviously a 
device putting the weight upon the stations with the 
greatest beam, for one thing. Another was to effect a 
balance in the boat — with about equal length fore and 
aft. It was in ‘‘V”’ bottom designs that the motor was 
first shifted a bit abaft amidships, and this, combined 
with the lift of the boat, gave far greater speed than 
had been expected up to that time. In runabouts this 
gave the advantage of space forward of the engine for 
most of the passengers, although it still divided the 
seating accommodations into two parts — with the after 
cockpit. However, it did reduce the annoyance from the 
engine for most of the passengers, and the after cockpit 
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became the rumble seat, with corresponding social 
prestige. But the mechanical advantage of this engine 
placement made it highly practical, and this installa- 
_ is still the prevailing one in fast runabouts every- 
where. 


In cruisers, the bridge deck type has been a great im- 


provement over the former single-cabin models of equal 
length. The engine under the bridge is at least in a place 
where no one will have to walk around it, or stumble 
over its housing in the cockpit, or bump against it in 
cabin or galley. It is true that the space allowed the 
motor under the bridge is less than when the motor was 
the central ornament of the whole cabin. But the modern 
marine motor requires little space, anyhow. It does its 
work with surprisingly little tinkering, and in the 
compartment under the bridge is space for 

tanks, reserve oil, tools, and ground tackle. | 

Until now the bridge deck design has 
been the best yet developed, despite the 
objections of mater familias to the steep 
companionways between cabins and bridge, 
amidst other grumblings more or less 
natural to the sex. The longer arc of roll 
when on the bridge in a beam on sea is also 
mentioned as an objection, although this is 
not a major point in many cases. Clever 
design has made the bridge deck a type 
that will probably never become obsolete; 
it has many distinct advantages — easy 
view of all sides, ease of access to motor, 
directness of controls, economy of space, 
and, not least, real symmetry of outboard 
profile. 

In the single-cabin cruiser the engine has 
been more difficult to reduce to social 
oblivion. Confined within removable hous- 
ing, when running it usually drowns out 
ordinary conversation in cabin and cock- 
pit alike, although some builders have 
succeeded in making the housings partially 
sound-proof. In this type of boat, I remember how often 
I used to swear fervently at the motor and wish it could 
be put back in the compartment under the after deck 
where I kept nothing of importance! And how I used to 
look at those outboard motors and wish there was one 
big enough and quiet enough to install in that same after 
compartment! 

It took the racing outboard to teach us a lot, layman 
and designer alike. Besides capturing the public atten- 
tion, developing astonishing noise and power for its 
weight, it performed some very tangible and healthy 
experimental work. The most frequently mentioned 
advantage of the outboard type, technically speaking, is 
the fact that it throws its race aft in a horizontal line. 
This is an advantage, of course, but is the least that can 
be attributed to this remarkable form of propulsion. 
From the results of innumerable experiments, the best 
outboard lesson boils down to the basic fact that as the 
speed of a boat is increased in relation to its length, the 
center of the weight of the boat and of all it carries 
should be placed aft — thus repeating the lesson of the 
racing hydroplane, but spread out over other underbody 
designs. And the other point which could no longer be 
overlooked was that the hull — whatever its model — 
must be designed so that the greatest lift is also aft. 

A couple of decades ago, when engines were placed far 
aft in racing hydroplanes, the gear box came into use 
for transferring the power aft at the proper angle. This 
same system has been followed ever since, although mod- 
’ ern gear boxes are far superior to those early ones. Let us 
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take a look at a couple of very famous racing hydro- 
planes of the present. Miss England II, world champion, 
has her engines in the stern stations and gear box for- 
ward. Miss America IX, which Gar Wood declares is the 
fastest hull he has yet developed — and she appears to 
be — has her engines as far aft as they could be placed 
and yet allow space for driver and mechanic to sit be- 
hind them. They would probably be even farther aft, 
except for the fact that Wood insists on riding behind 
his motors for safety’s sake. (He attributes his escape 
without injury when Miss America VI went to pieces 
with him in the Detroit River in trials back in 1928 to 
the interference of the exhaust pipes which broke up 
the water as it came at him with crushing force.) 

Thus it is that experience and data gained from 





A 32-foot Bailey cruiser is made unusually roomy with stern engine placement, 
and has a speed of 22 m.p.h. with a 130 h.p. Gray straight-eight 


outboards of various designs and from inboard hydro- 
planes is now leading to a new placement of the power 
plant and new hull designs in both runabouts and 
cruisers. More and morerunabouts, and now cruisers, with 
the engine compartment in the stern are being turned 
out by well-known builders. All of them appear to be 
highly successful, the best results being obtained, of 
course, in those cases in which the hulls are designed for 
this particular type of installation and weight disposi- 
tion. 

Both the ‘‘V” and round bottom types have been 
adapted to this system. Some of the runabouts in smaller 
sizes are equipped with outboard drive devices; larger 
runabouts and cruisers with the several types of gear 
boxes now on the market for mounting just forward of 
the engine. But whatever the specific device, the prob- 
lem in marine propulsion caused by placing the engine 
and tanks aft and its relation to the efficiency of the 
boat, as compared with installations amidships, is es- 
sentially the same. And, with other factors being right, 
the after position improves the performance of the boat 
by a very appreciable margin. 

With the lifting of the forward portion of the boat in 
speed, the boat rides on the after part of the bottom. 
Inasmuch as lift occurs at the point of impact, the center 
of buoyancy therefore moves aft. Thus, by taking the 
motor farther aft, the center of buoyancy and the weight 
center more nearly coincide. It therefore requires less 
power to make the boat plane than otherwise, the for- 
ward weight being reduced. Also, there is less longi- 
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tudinal strain on the hull, an important factor in power 
boat construction. 

It is not necessary to make the forward sections so 
full, as there is little weight there to be supported, and 
this allows a fine entrance and a shallow forefoot. 
Conversely, if there is weight forward, there must be 
displacement to support it; thus more hull on and under 
the water. This naturally leads to wider, fuller lines 
forward, with consequent increase in resistance to 
movement. 

A cruiser with the motor installed aft can be either 
round or “‘V” bottom forward, but it does not have to 
have the usual deep forefoot which we are accustomed 
to seeing on cruisers. Like the runabout, its greatest 
beam is amidships, and it carries this width well aft to a 
broad stern. This gives ample bearing and buoyancy to 
the sections in which the motor weight is placed. Under 
water, the bottom is more nearly like that of a fast run- 
about, either of the ‘‘V”’ or round bottom types, as the 
case may be. But aft there is the plane on which the boat 
must ride, not the rounded upsweeping lines of the old- 
time cruiser — which couldn’t be driven much above 
seven or eight miles an hour with twice the power be- 
cause she would only squat and drag the ocean after her. 

In cruiser racing circles it became evident some years 
ago that a reduction gear with the modern high speed 
motor gave the boat greater efficiency. This is easily 
understood. The high speed motor of today simply can- 
not turn the propeller that is proper for a heavy hull like 
that of a cruiser. When you try it you get reduced power 
from the motor, knocks from within, inefficiency of both 
power plant and wheel — and not enough r.p.m. from 
either. With a reduction gear, these motors are able to 
turn big propellers at slower speed, pushing a sufficiently 
large column of water aft to send the big hull along at a 
lively clip. One of the most efficient cruisers known in 
competition under the comparative efficiency handicap 
rules of the American Power Boat Association, measures 
44 feet in length, 10% feet in beam, weighs 20,000 
pounds, and goes at 12 knots with a small 4-cylinder 
high speed motor. That motor turns up 1,800 r.p.m. 
with a three-to-one reduction gear, giving her big 
propeller a speed of about 600 r.p.m. And she was 
reported to have used only 311% gallons of gasoline in 
winning the race to Block Island, roughly 100 nautical 
miles! She is, of course, a product of clever design as well 
as of motor and propeller efficiency. But the reduction 
gear had a lot to do with it, nevertheless. And this be- 
came so well known in cruiser circles— the added 
efficiency due to the use of the reduction gear — that 
cruisers so equipped were penalized under the rules; but 
they usually won, anyway. 
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Outbeard motors have developed reduction ratios in 
their lower gear units, espe¢ially for their service 
models. Outboard drive units also use reduction ratios 
in their gear systems. Gear boxes for inboard installation 
have been perfected, and even racing hydroplanes 
employ gear ratios to step up their propeller speed. The 
gear box has become an accepted staple of inboard 
installation in many custom built and stock cruisers, 
although until this new stern placement of the motor 
came into being, it was not regarded as an integral part 
of the power plant, but rather as an adjunct which gave 
increased efficiency at an additional cost. However, 
when a prospective cruiser owner is confronted with the 
choice of a hull free from engine housings, steep com- 
panionways, and with what seems like an additional 
half dozen feet in the length of his boat, he does not take 
long to decide. The same is true in runabouts — all the 
passengers can be seated together in forward and mid- 
ships sections, eliminating the after cockpit which, at 
best, was a wet and undesirable place. 

One of the most objectionable features of almost all 
fast power craft is the pounding, the heavy impact of the 
bottom of the boat forward against the water, whether 
ripples or real waves. The stern installation and the 
lighter weight in the bow practically eliminate this, save 
under unusual conditions. The lighter bow makes con- 
tact with the water with far less violence, making in- 
stead, for an easy entrance. The boat is thus far more 
comfortable in speed than with weights concentrated 
amidships or a bit abaft amidships. This is true of bows 
not especially fine to take full advantage of stern in- 
stallation. 

Two stock runabouts of the same specifications, one 
with engine in the usual position and the other with the 
same power plant installed in the stern stations, showed 
this elimination of pounding with striking effect. The 
same tendency is shown in cruisers with the installation 
aft, except that the difference is not as great as with the 
runabout — for two reasons. One is that the cruiser 
seldom pounds as much as a runabout, anyway, not 
being as fast; the other is that the heavier hull of the 
cruiser does not respond as completely to the power 
plant weights shifted aft as does the lightly constructed 
runabout hull. Nevertheless, the cruisers with after 
installations do show a marked reduction in the violence 
with which they meet the waves and the consequent 
advantages incident thereto. 

However, like any particular type of power plant, 
there are boats that this system simply will not fit. The 
old double-ender type, now fortunately obsolete and 
with few models still afloat, with its rounded buttock 
lines, wil! squat from the very weight. She has not 


A Richardson cruiser showing the saving in space brought about by stern drive and the “V” drive which makes this possible 
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J reverse curve on "HooK” 
With the motor aft the run is given a slight reverse curve or “hook” 
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When using an outboard drive the “V” bottom hull is given a 


slight reverse 


enough bearing on the water, enough displacement in 
those stations to support the weight, and — that’s that. 
Also, transom stern cruisers which have too much up- 
ward curve in the transom from the midships section 
will also squat and give little additional speed or effi- 
ciency. This is because there is nothing on which the 
hull can ride. When she squats aft and puts her bow 
high into the air, she is trying to get up on a plane that 
isn’t there, or is too sharply bent upward to allow such a 
trim. 

Contrary to early ideas among designers, curved lines 
do not get away from the water easily. The very opposite 
is true — the water clings to them. It is surface tension 
which causes this — that foree which makes a drop of 
water round, which makes it possible to float a needle 
if it is laid on the surface lightly. If you do not believe 
that water pulls on a rounded surface instead of being 
deflected from it, as one would most likely think, hang a 
spoon from between thumb and forefinger downward 
beside a stream of water from the faucet so that the 
water just touches the rounded bottom of the spoon 
bowl. Watch it as the water sucks it into the line of the 
flow instead of repelling it. And the forces in action 
about the hull of the average power boat in motion are 
like this, and are tremendous — they would probably 
be expressed in tons, if computed. 

The displacement runabout with engine installed aft 
is usually given a “‘hook”’ or reverse downward curve 
in her after underbody immediately forward of the 
stern transom. This is very slight, and to the lay eye 
would hardly be noticeable. But it has a very definite 
effect on the boat’s performance. It causes the boat to 
plane down in the bow, to run on a more nearly level 
line, and counteracts the tendency of the light forward 
sections to rise when the power is applied. As an example 
of the slightness of this curve, the architect would put a 
reverse (downward) curve of only about one-quarter- 
inch on a 20-foot runabout and for a distance of two 
and one half feet of its extreme after length. This is 
computed for an approximate speed of 30 miles an hour 
for this model. Roughly, the rule for the reverse curve is 
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to extend forward of the transom for about one-eighth 
of the boat’s length. 

No reverse curve would be put in a cruiser design, 
even though it be one intended for unusual speed. The 
reason for this is that this type is so much heavier in 
frame and equipment that the center of weight is not 
drawn back so far by the after position of the motor and 
tanks as in the light runabout hull, and the bow would 
not tend to rise abnormally without the reverse curve. 
In the runabout type the motor often weighs as much, 
or even more, than the hull itself, while this is never the 
case with cruisers. 

Some examples of remarkable performance have been 
shown by the new placement of the power plant aft, the 
most noticeable being in fast cruisers here and in Eng- 
land. British designers have evolved a 30-foot “V”’- 
bottom cruiser with cabin amidships, forward and after 
cockpits, which goes at the astonishing speed of 28 miles 
an hour with 140 horsepower. In this country a round 
bottom cruiser, 38 feet in length, with engine under an 
after cockpit floor, in her trial runs went better than 19 
miles an hour with only 110 horsepower! And she 
proved to be as dry a boat as any of her size, displace- 
ment and speed. On the body of water where her trials 
were run, the average 38-foot cruiser seldom gives over 
13 or 14 miles an hour with this power — by the usual 
method of hull balance and installation. 

Another stock cruiser, 30 feet in length, shows an 
increase of four miles an hour with installation aft over 
a twin with identical power plant hooked up amidships. 
The difference is between 14 m.p.h. and 18 m.p.h. 

Such additions to the speed are most acceptable if 
they do not show a corresponding loss in seaworthiness. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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This shows how the bottom ahead of the chine gives a fine, sharp 
entrance, and then a plane at the stern on which the whole hull is 


supported at speed 
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Transom stern cruiser with the run given too much of a round-up 
to the water line to permit speed. Boat will squat 

















Old canoe stern model —a fine boat at slow speed, but at higher 
speeds the stern is drawn down with immense force 
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The victorious “Bluenose” crossing the finish line at the end of the second race for the North Atlantic 
Fisherman’s Trophy, in competition for the first time since 1923 





“Bluenose” Still Queen of the Fleet 


Beats Gloucester Schooner 'Thebaud” in Straight Races 
By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


clared an admiring Lunenburg fisherman as he 

watched the Bluenose eat out to windward and 
leave her Gloucester rival, the Gertrude L. Thebaud, hull 
down astern off Halifax. Maybe so and maybe not, and 
maybe the wood will never be cut, but certainly the 
vessel that beats Captain Angus Walters’ big Lunen- 
burg salt-banker, when the latter is in shape, will have to 
sail faster than the Thebaud sailed in the series for the 
North Atlantic Fisherman’s championship. 

The Thebaud, commanded by Captain Ben Pine, but 
as frequently in charge of his mate, Captain John 
Matheson, left Gloucester with all the hopes, but only 
about half the confidence, of the Cape Ann fishing port. 
She had beaten the Bluenose a year before in three 
straight races off Gloucester. But on that occasion the 
Bluenose had come down to Gloucester with a hayfield 
on her bottom, her gear in bad shape, and a suit of rubber 
sails that stretched a couple of feet every time they swayed 
up on the halliards. Even at that, the Bluenose outsailed 
the Gloucesterman at least one day, only to lose when 
Captain Angus let Captain Charley Johnson, then han- 
dling the Thebaud, split tacks and ‘‘outsmart”’ him. 

This year the Thebaud had been changed. Her sail 
had to be cut a little to fit the rules of the North Atlantic 
Fisherman’s Trophy, for which Gloucester and Lunen- 
burg were competing for the first time since 1923. 
Despite that, they had piled all the spare pig iron in 
Gloucester into her. Last year she raced on a water- 
line of 99 feet. This year they wanted more weight, 
expecting wind off Halifax, and her designer, Frank 
Paine, had said, ‘‘ All right, if you must, but not more 
than 101 feet waterline.” She measured in at over 
103 feet at Halifax. 


a hee wood’s still growing that’ll beat her,” de- 


Off Gloucester, racing the old Elsie, sailed by Captain 
Bill Nickerson, in a tuning-up series, the T’hebaud won 
two races, but not by margin enough to reassure Glouces- 
ter. In the first race, in fact, the Elsie outsailed her all 
the way and was beaten only because either a mark of 
the course or her navigation was out. 

But things perked up on the way down. With Cap- 
tain Matheson in command the Thebaud sailed from 
Gloucester in a fresh northerly under full sail. She 
shortened down to three lowers at dark, and later they 
would have liked to get the mainsail off but were afraid 
they couldn’t without losing the sail and half the crew 
in the process. At daylight it moderated and they put 
the stuff on her again. That evening, just 31 hours from 
the time she cast off from the dock in Gloucester, she 
dropped her anchor off the Halifax wharves. She had 
averaged 1314 knots for 16 hours from Thatcher’s 
Island to Seal Island, across the Gulf of Maine, and with 
as much of it, at times, on her deck as there was under 
her, according to those who made the passage. At 
times she logged over 15 and her total time was re- 
garded as phenomenal, though of course the boys said 
they could have done better if they’d really pushed her. 
They were all full of confidence again, and when dour 
little Angus Walters swung the big Bluenose into Halifax 
next day they felt a little sorry for him. 

The first race was set for Saturday, October 17th. 
Friday night it blew a gale out of the east and the fisher- 
men said, ‘‘ This is the stuff.’’ Next morning the gale was 
gone, but it had left in its wake as big and steep and 
nasty a swell as you will see in many a month’s sailing, 
with only a light southeasterly breeze to take them 
through it. Captain Walters had the best of his old 
rival, Ben Pine, at the start and got the Bluenose over 
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first. The Thebaud hung on for a few minutes, but as 
they felt the heave of the sea outside the harbor mouth 
the Lunenburger started to go away. 

The big salt-banker was lifting easily over the swell 
and nosing out to windward all the time as they beat 
down to the inner automatic buoy under Chebucto 
Head. Increasingly far back in her wake the little The- 
baud plunged and butted into them in a most discourag- 
ing manner. Long before they reached that first buoy 
the spectators had lost interest in the race — the experi- 
enced seamen because they knew it was all over and 
the rest because they were devoting all their attention 
to being seasick. I have never seen such a deckload of 
misery as the Canadian government’s official spectator 
steamer, the Lady Laurier, carried that day. Some hoped 
she’d strike the reefs off Shut In Island, the second 
turning buoy, and some that she’d founder heading out 
to the outer automatic, but she didn’t, and she followed 
the Bluenose home half an hour too late to make a race 
of it. They’d set a six-hour time limit on a 39-mile race 
(Angus wanted it five hours) and there was no chance 
under the conditions. 

There was still some hope in the American camp that 
night. They pointed out that conditions could not have 
been worse for the smaller boat, and they hoped that 
Angus might give his consent to breaking the rule 
against the removal of ballast after the series started. 
Angus didn’t. 

On Monday conditions seemed made to order for the 
smaller American schooner — smooth water and a fresh 
breeze off the land. Ben Pine got the jump at thestartand 
for about three miles, running down wind, he managed 
to hold the big Lunenburger. Then Angus got clear, 
blanketed the Thebaud for a moment and went on about 
the race. The course on Monday and Tuesday was 
virtually a leeward and windward one from the start 
off the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron to Sambro 
Lightship and back. The other buoys were passed on the 
beat home without affecting the course sailed. 

The Bluenose outran the Thebaud about five minutes 
on the 17-mile run out, and when they hauled on the 
wind she left her wallowing. The Bluenose was back in 
the harbor some 32 minutes ahead of the Thebaud and 
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six minutes ahead of the time limit, making the first 
completed race. 

Barring some sort of a miracle, it was all over. 
Captain Pine was done. The sinus trouble which 
nearly kept him out of the series altogether was too 
much for him and he turned the vessel over to Captain 
Matheson, with his blessing. Matheson got the start 
and for fully half the time on that run down wind he was 
in the lead, now one and now the other holding it. But 
the Bluenose turned the ship first, less than half a min- 
ute ahead, and on the wind she again made a monkey 
of the Gloucester vessel, which, however, managed to 
finish only fifteen minutes behind this time. So they gave 
the Thebaud her $2000 loser’s end, and gave Ben Pine a 
loving cup in recognition of his sportsmanship in ten 
years of fisherman racing, and home they came, leaving 
Angus in possession of the trophy presented a dozen 
years ago by W. H. Dennis, of Halifax. A good big one 
can lick a good little one. The Bluenose is a dozen feet 
longer, and considerably heavier, and carries much more 
sail. Gloucester had sent a boy to do a man’s job, and 
a boy with his pockets full of pig iron at that. In per- 
fect trim, the Thebaud could probably beat the Bluenose 
she met last year at Gloucester. But it was a different 
Bluenose she met this time, a Bluenose with a bottom and 
rigging and sails that, if not perfect, were much im- 
proved. And a Bluenose better sailed. Angus was taking 
no more chances on splitting tacks. He had the Thebaud 
covered all the time, no matter how far back she was, 
and he sailed his vessel with the loving touch of a master 
playing an old violin. 

The Thebaud was sailed as well as she could be, too, 
though she was so hopeless that it didn’t matter. Barring 
the original mistake of over-ballasting, Ben Pine did 
his excellent best, and when he was unable to be aboard 
— he has been a sick man for more than a year — John 
Matheson sailed her fully as well. The Thebaud is a good 
vessel, but the Bluenose is a better one. The Bluenose, 
designed by Bill Roue, beat the Elsie in 1921, and the 
Henry Ford in 1922. She never beat the Columbia, due 
to the rumpus of 1923 which ended in Angus’s taking 
his schooner and sailing back to Lunenburg in a huff, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Gloucester schooner “Gertrude L. Thebaud.” Though defeated by the “Bluenose” off Halifax, she 


made a record run of 31 hours, Gloucester to Halifax, at an average speed of over 13 knots 








Some Comments on Ocean Racing 


And a Confession of a Changing Point of View 
By C. SHERMAN HOYT 


y? Y FIRST experience in a real ocean race 
was one to Bermuda some eight years 
ago. Describing my impressions in an 
article in YacuTinG, I concluded with 
| the following: “I am entirely willing 
to make the same trip again in Memory, 
' ~ provided I have the same skipper, navi- 
gator and crew, but I hope like hell I won’t be asked.”’ 

With such an event in prospect today, I am sure I 
should be nosing around, hoping like hell that somebody 
would ask me, and I should go like a shot upon assurance 
of the soundness and proper preparation of the boat and 
the capability of her complement. I may be rather 
“choosey”’ as to the type of boat; at my age, creature 
comforts are not to be despised, and unnecessarily poor 
food, wet bunks, general sloppiness and loss of sleep — 
if caused by worry over lack of adequate gear and care- 
less preparation, or poor handling — take too much out 
of one of my years to make it worth while. My viewpoint 
has changed decidedly since 1924 and, while I still 
consider ocean racing a sport distinct from yacht racing, 
I have become a staunch and enthusiastic devotee of the 
former. 

Brought up in a yachting atmosphere, during my 
teens and early twenties I enjoyed rather more than a 
youngster’s usual share of coastal cruising, mainly in 
small boats, which give confidence in one’s ability to 
assume responsibility, to navigate with reasonable 
accuracy by pilotage and dead reckoning, and to learn 
the capabilities and limitations of a small boat. I have 
cruised extensively in larger yachts, made many ocean 
voyages in liners and ships, both on the Atlantic and the 
Pacific; I have been initiated by Neptune at the Line 
and have rounded the Horn, but until quite recently 
my main interest in the water ard yachting has been 
racing. 

Now, by racing, I mean contests in semi-sheltered 
waters, between racing sailing yachts of a highly devel- 
oped and specialized type, normally over courses which 
are supposed to be completed in two or three hours, 
conducted under seemingly complicated rules both to 
determine rating and right of way. Success depends upon 
many elements aside from the latent speed of the boat. 
A thorough knowledge of measurement and racing 
rules, both for tactical and right of way purposes, is 
essential; so is local weatherwiseness, and the ability to 
care for, set, and trim sails. Patience and aptitude to 
attune craft, rig, and crew into a harmonious whole are 
a requisite, as well as intelligent study of the peculiari- 
ties of contestants, both boats and helmsmen, in order to 
take advantage of their weaknesses and, if possible, to 
avoid playing up to their strong points; and, of course, 
skill in helmsmanship, with the acquisition of that in- 
describable sense of “‘feel’’ of the boat, whether on deck 
or below, in daylight or in darkness, which is the basic 
requisite of all good steersmen. 

To my mind, such yacht racing is about the finest, 
cleanest and keenest form of competitive amateur sport 
yet devised. Participation in it, with a reasonable chance 
of success, and certain enjoyment, is not limited by age 
or sex, and if one possesses a reasonable natural aptitude, 
love of the game, and willingness to work and take 





orders, wealth is not essential. Small racing craft cost 
comparatively little, and skilful helmsmen and good 
crew hands are usually in demand in any yacht racing 
center. It is a sport of the open air and waters, combin- 
ing a reasonable amount of physical exercise and 
dexterity, with ample opportunity to match intelligence 
and mental agility. 

Ocean yacht racing, however, while demanding of its 
participants the possession and knowledge of many of 
the qualifications incidental to yacht racing, to my 
mind, is a wholly different game. This is no question of 
an afternoon’s sport, thrilling and hard as that some- 
times may be. Lacking, largely, is the competitive 
thrill, the personal battle of wits and tactics, for most of 
the time one has no opponent in sight. The boats them- 
selves, to meet the severer tests of the elements to which 
they will in all probability be subjected, are sturdier, 
with shorter and heavier rigs and, save in hard weather, 
are slower. To one accustomed to the outright racer they 
feel sluggish and dead. Often the rigging and fittings 
appear heavy and clumsy, and lack the refinements of 
their racing sisters. Furthermore, one must at any time 
be prepared for long periods of drenching, of wet 
clothes, of broken sleep, hard physical work, seasickness 
(if one is, unfortunately, so inclined), and a certain 
amount of discomfort incidental to these conditions. 
Sometimes — but quite needlessly — the food is poor 
and the meals irregular. Generally, water is decidedly 
limited, especially for washing purposes, and there is 
always the risk of finding one’s self in close and irritating 
proximity — from which there can be no escape — 
with some uncongenial shipmate. 

This does not sound so good? But there are many 
“buts,” as I have discovered in the course of a Bermuda, 
two Fastnet and a Transatlantic race. First of all, to 
anyone who really loves the sea (and if you do not come 
by this feeling instinctively and naturally, avoid ocean 
racing), there is the fascination of the ever-changing 
open ocean — the sequence of calms, with their exasper- 
ating rolling and slatting; the ideal sailing weather 
when your craft, with everything set and straining, 
slips sweetly along like a high-powered car on a perfect 
road (at a rate you fatuously suppose must be putting 
you knots ahead of your competitors); the thrill of the 
storm; the anxiety about the proper sails and the extent 
of sail to be carried. There is the lift, shoot, surge and 
slam of the seas; the excitement of parted gear; the 
necessity of intense application at the helm when a 
false motion may bring disaster; the fight to shorten 
sail, and the feeling of elation, pride and deep affection 
for one’s shipmates when a hard job has been done. 
Add to all this the fascination of navigating by observa- 
tion and by dead reckoning, with their many problems; 
the charm of perfect nights when one ponders the 
countless stars and what it all means; the weird brilliance 
of the phosphorescence; the absorbing interest of trying 
to learn to sail one’s boat at night, as well as by day; the 
inner glow of satisfaction that comes from making real 
and lasting friendships, often in the night watches, 
when men are prone to become confidential and reveal 
their real selves. Fogs and rain are disagreeable; 
trawlers and drifters, if encountered in numbers at 
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night, are an abomination, but they possess their thrill. 
Who can make a landfall or approach the finish line 
without a feeling of intense, if sometimes repressed ex- 
citement? What real man does not appreciate the first 
bath and clean-up ashore; the fresh shore food; the 
inevitable and well-deserved celebration, with its com- 
paring of notes; the recital of incidents, which, with the 
lengthening of the evening and its presumable consump- 
tion of cheer, frequently assumes a Jules Verne tinge? 

Do I like it all? To quote a Mistress shipmate, ‘Vell, 
I'll tell yez,” I love it! Don’t think I have lost any of my 
loyalty for what I consider real yacht racing, for that 
still fascinates me. For the many who cannot get away 
for the lengthy periods required for ocean races, yacht 
racing affords the best medium for indulging one’s love 
of the sea, besides being a splendid sport, offering much 
keener competition than ocean racing normally fur- 
nishes. Granted, there are times in the course of the latter, 
as at the finish at Plymouth this year, when Patience 
and Highland Light raced neck and neck in half a gale of 
wind, that the competitive thrill is there, even though 
dulled by the time allowance feature. But in the main it 
is a minor factor. 

On the other hand, yacht racing proper has become 
more complicated within the last few years. The multi- 
plicity of events, with their incidental demands upon 
one’s time, present a difficulty. The increased closeness 
of competition, due, in the main, to greater restrictions 
in the rating rules, with consequent standardization of 
types in the different classes, require closer study, more 
attention to detail, a vast increase in expense, both 
initial and for maintenance. 

There appears little doubt, also, that we are experi- 
encing a climatic change. There are more and more light 
weather and fluky races, which consequently put a 
premium upon light weather boats and delicate rigs, 
prone to breakdowns and generally a source of worry 
in a blow and sea. I confess that an afternoon’s drift 
and fluke hunt on Long Island Sound, in no matter how 
healthy a racing machine, seems pretty tame after a 
real ocean race. The thrilling yacht race in a decent 
breeze along most of our Atlantic seaboard seems to 
become more of a rarity each season. 

We live in an age of specialization and standardiza- 
tion, but no club or committee, thank God, has, as yet, 
succeeded in imposing standardization upon ocean rac- 
ing. In time, the type of boat and equipment may be 
standardized, but they cannot exert much influence 
over, or restrict, to any great extent, individual choice 
of course and the exercise of seamanship. 

The earlier ocean races were match races, sailed 
without regard to size, length, sail area, or type. With 
the advent of races like the Bermuda and the Fastnet 
events, the necessity for determining limitation of sizes 
and a desire to swell entry lists by holding out hopes of 
equality between boats of extremely divergent type, 
rig, and size, led: to the adoption of various formulae 
to determine ratings on which time allowance was to be 
based. At first, practically all entrants were boats 
already in existence, but with the passing of time came 
building to suit the formula. Today, to stand any chance 
of success, it is almost a necessity that a boat be designed 
with at least the salient features of the rule in mind. 
Unfortunately, the formulae lave been subject to fre- 
quent changes. As adopted by the Cruising Club of 
America for Bermuda races, and by the Ocean Racing 
Club for the Fastnet event, the formulae have, in the 
main, been founded on the principle that a wholesome, 
seaworthy cruising type is desirable. While differing 
somewhat in form, they are in general agreement on the 
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speed elements that should be taxed, and upon the 
wholesome features which should be given a premium. 

With no intention of comparison or analysis here, 
I have become convinced that both rules, as enforced 
at present, have either gone. too far or not far enough. 
Both are rather complicated, loosely worded, subject 
to different interpretations as to how certain elements 
are to be measured and, due to frequent alterations in 
both, have bred a feeling of unrest and uncertainty in 
the minds of owners and prospective builders of boats 
suitable for ocean racing. Technicians squabble about 
length, beam, depth, sail area, rig, propeller allowances, 
and so on. Committees and governing bodies, perhaps 
with a justifiable feeling of responsibility, insert foolish 
provisions concerning equipment. Designers fear some 
pet boat or type of their own may be penalized; and 
at times they sacrifice beauty and symmetry to suit the 
rule. But, be it said to their credit, they have not as yet 
produced any boat built with ocean racing in view 
under either formula which has not proved herself 
entirely seaworthy when put to the test. 

What shall we do about it? First, in my estimation, I 
believe the two clubs principally involved should agree 
upon a rule common to both, to remain in force and not 
be subject to alteration for a fixed period, say, five years. 
Such a rule should be intended to measure size, pri- 
marily length, with a premium for weight or displace- 
ment, freeboard (although not absolutely necessary), 
and moderate overhangs. Any deficiency in a required 
ratio of extreme beam to measured length, and any 
excess of draft over a ratio of draft to length should be 
added to length. Length of water line at the normal de- 
sired trim should be plainly designated by marks of suffi- 
cient vertical height to permit of change of trim due to 
variation in stores, water, ballast and equipment car- 
ried, but must be cut by the surface of the water when 
the boat is submitted for inspection prior to starting in 
any race. Personally, I do not consider any sail area 
measurement necessary, nor limitation of height or 
type of rig. Boats should be constructed to Lloyd’s or 
some other well recognized classification society’s scant- 
lings. Then, I should forget everything else and race all 
boats without time allowance, in divisions or classes of 
rather narrow limitations, based upon their thus 
determined length. 

Why a rig allowance, when the omission of such non- 
sense had nothing to do with the winning of any prize 
in the last Transatlantic race? The inclusion of such an 
allowance did not materially change the standing in the 
Fastnet. Sizes of sails, methods of setting, details of 
gear, type and quantity of equipment and stores are, to 
my mind, matters which should be left to the discretion 
and judgment of the individual in charge. No committee 
can exert any influence over one’s seamanship when the 
race has once started. No committee or set of rules have 
been successful in barring boats which will carry away 
spars, break gear, spring leaks, lose men overboard, or 
sustain any of the many ills incidental to the risk of the 
high seas. The human equation is always a factor, and a 
certain amount of risk must be inherent in any sport 
that exercises an appeal to real men. 

My experiences in ocean racing on Memory, Nifia and 
Mistress, have all been confined to well-built hulls, with 
good spars, adequate rigging, and where the painstaking 
knowledge of experienced owners have in the main pro- 
vided more than adequate gear, equipment, and stores. 
I believe the actual physical risk on such craft, in spite 
of the perils of the deep, to be no more than those en- 
countered in normal yacht racing, and certainly far less 

(Continued on page 112) 





A model, made by the author, of the rescue ship “James Caird.” She was 22 feet in length, with 
beam of 7 feet and depth of 3 feet 6 inches 


Shackleton's Boat Voyage 


One of the Dramatic Incidents in the Records of Antarctic Exploration 
By VICTOR SLOCUM 


plorer, astonished the seagoing world by a very 

daring small boat exploit. This adventure was the 
direct outcome of the loss of the Endurance, an auxiliary 
whaling bark, while under orders from the Admiralty to 
proceed to the Antarctic Continent by way of the Weddel 
Sea. The Endurance expedition was Shackleton’s second 
attempt to reach the South Pole. 

It was while the Endurance was working her way 
through the heavy pack ice in the Weddel Sea that she 
was crushed by the pressure of the floe, and sunk. 
There was only time enough to rescue some of the stores 
and equipment from the sinking ship, and these were 
removed to a spot on the drifting ice which the casta- 
ways called Ocean Camp. Here they lived for six months, 
warding off starvation by eating their dogs. 

During the last days of May, 1916, the section of the 
floe-on which the men were encamped rolled and pitched 
like a ship on the increasing swell, a sign that the ice 
pack was breaking up. The high land of Clarence Island, 
as well as the sharp peaks of Elephant Island, were now 
unmistakably made out and identified at a distance of 
about 70 miles. 

On the sixth of April the men took to their boats for 
the last time. They decided to land on Elephant Island, 
where, according to the Sailing Directions, there was a 
beach and a cave which might give them shelter. In the 
imaginations of the distressed mariners the prospect of 
even such shelter as a cave under the cliffs of a bleak 
glacier island was pictured as a luxurious haven. But 
while Elephant Island was only 70 miles distant, ten 


T° 1916, Sir Ernest Shackleton, noted British ex- 


days of fighting with unknown currents, false leads in 
the ice, freezing gales, and other incredible hardships 
were required to reach its shelter. 

On a sand spit near the glacier, they hauled out their 
boats, turned them over and made their camp. There 
were 28 men, all told, and their stock of emergency 
rations would normally last about ten weeks. It was 
the beginning of winter and the action of the ice was 
already forcing animal and bird life out in the direction of 
open water, and beyond their island, so any augmenta- 
tion of their scanty stock by fresh food could not be 
relied upon. Also, it was too late to hope for rescue by a 
chance whaler. They were thus faced by starvation. 

In this predicament Shackleton resolved on a boat 
voyage in search of relief. The nearest point from which 
assistance could be obtained was Port Stanley, in the 
Falkland Islands. But that was to windward, and though 
only 540 miles away, was clearly an impossible objective 
at that time of year in a ship’s boat, with its light draft 
and small sail. Eight hundred miles to leeward was 
South Georgia Island, the point decided upon. There 
they might find a whaler and be back with relief within a 
month if the sea was clear of ice. 

One of the ship’s boats, a double-ender named the 
James Caird, was selected for the dash to South Geor- 
gia. Shackleton merely mentions her as ‘‘an ordinary 
ship’s whaler” which is a loose term applied to any 
double-ended boat not fitted with tanks and air com- 
partments; if so fitted, it becomes a “life boat.”’ He 
also remarks that this particular boat never looked large 
to him, and she looked particularly small in the light of 
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a rough sea voyage. She had been racked as badly as the 
other two boats by rough handling on the ice, while on 
the escape from the ice she had been loaded with the bulk 
of the stores and equipment. The James Caird was 22 
feet long, 7 feet beam, and after being raised up by an 
additional strake was a little over 3 feet deep. Carpenter 
MeNeish, who had a thorough knowledge of boats, was 
in charge of getting her ready for sea. 

To prevent the already weakened boat from buckling 
in the heavy sea, it was necessary to fasten in a spare 
mast to the bottom of the boat, by way of a keelson. 
This did not make for 
extra room for crew 
and stowage, under 
the thwarts. A shel- 
ter deck was made 
of sledge runners 
boarded over with 
box covers, and this 
was fastened down 
with old nails backed 
out of the cases. As 
it later proved, these 
nails were altogether 
too short for their 
new purpose. 

To cover the deck 
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leads through the pack, while continued onshore winds 
closed the pack and locked them in. 

On April 23rd the wind was offshore, blowing storm 
force, and the island was swept by driving snow and 
heavy squalls. Shackleton climbed to the summit of the 
seaward rocks to examine the pack. He found the speed 
of the ice movement to be great, and observed that the 
icebergs were passing out to sea at the rate of four or 
five knots. The sea outside was clear, and he decided to 
make a start the following morning. 

The crew of the James Caird consisted of five men 
besides Shackleton. 
This made two 
watches of three men 
each, the watches to 
be four hours on and 
four hours off. As it 
turned out, this was 
not too many men 
for the job on hand, 
even in a 22-foot 
boat. The first name 
on the crew list was 
Worsley, sailing mas- 
ter of the Endurance. 
He was a wizard at 
making snapshot ob- 
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a bolt of new canvas 
was broken open. 














itudes, where the sun 
is almost always ob- 








Though frozen stiff, 
it was thawed out, 
foot by foot, over the 
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scured. Second on the 
list was Crean, sec- 
ond officer of the 
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blubber stove before 
it could be cut, sewed 
together and fas- 


tened in place. The 
pounding of heavy seas soon found the weakness in this 


improvised deck, which leaked at every seam and be- 
came but a sorry shelter for the men beneath. But it 
enabled them the better to sustain life by keeping the 
primus stove lighted for the preparation of hot food, one 
of the wisest provisions of this hazardous undertaking. 

The primus stove was provided with an aluminum 
pot, and 6% gallons of oil. The stove had to be protected 
from the sea and spray which drove through the deck 
when it was rough — and that was most of the time. 
There was always great difficulty in keeping the stove 
alight and preventing the ‘“‘hoosh”’ from splashing out 
of the pot. It took three men to do this, one to hold the 
stove, and the other two to stand by the pot which had 
to be lifted clear of the stove at every heavy roll of the 
boat. The precious pannikin of hot ‘‘hoosh”’ was made 
from the sledge ration, and the hot milk, their second 
standby, was made from milk powder. 

The navigating equipment was complete enough for 
practical purposes, and comprised a sextant, compass, 
chronometer, and as Shackleton says, ‘‘a very inaccurate 
German chart of South Georgia Island.”’ The compass 
was without binnacle or light; in the night they had to 
strike a match to check the course, but this practice had 
to be stopped when the matches ran low. A triangular 
sea anchor, made of heavy canvas, was rigged and got 
ready for immediate use. In addition to stores and equip- 
ment, one thousand pounds of sand ballast in bags, and 
250 pounds of ice to supplement the drinking water 
were put aboard. 

While the fitting of the James Caird had been drawing 
to a close, an extra check was kept on the ice and weather 
conditions. The direction of the wind was all-important 
in the success of the voyage. Offshore winds opened the 


A diagrammatic sketch of the “James Caird,” showing the living quarters for 
six men 


Endurance. Both 
Crean and Worsley 
had been with Shack- 
leton on former Antarctic expeditions. McNeish, Vin- 
cent, and McCarthy completed the roster. 

Wild had been selected to remain behind to keep the 
camp alive and maintain the morale of the 22 left on 
the sandspit of Elephant Island. Shackleton left the 
destiny of the survivors in his hands in case the boat and 
the relief party never reached South Georgia. Taking 
all the hazards into consideration, Shackleton did not 
think that the proposed dash for relief added to the 
risk of anyone concerned, and prepared to shove off with 
that conviction, which he also impressed on his crew. 

At midday on April 24th, 1916, Shackleton cut loose 
from the spit of Elephant Island and headed for the 
open sea. The leads appeared to be clear and the weather 
was fair and moderate. Everything looked promising. 
Standing in front of their camp, those who stayed behind 
appeared a pathetic little group in the eyes of the crew of 
the boat, so firm was their assurance of success. The 
men on the beach cheered their shipmates lustily as they 
set all sail and quickly vanished from sight. 

Before nightfall they were entirely clear of the pack 
and had open water before them, but they still steered 
due north to make sure of being clear. The swell was 
very heavy, making the first night aboard one of ex- 
treme discomfort. By running north for the first two 
days they hoped to get into warmer weather and also to 
avoid the lines of pack ice which might be extending 
beyond the main body. They needed all the advantage 
they could get from the higher latitude for sailing on the 
great circle, but they also had to be cautious about pos- 
sible ice streams. On the third day out they stood away 
to the east and headed on their course for South 
Georgia. The wind increased to gale force, while the 
heavy seas started trouble with the deck, soaking the 
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crew below with icy trickles which were worse than 
driving spray. Now came the bailing, which gave the 
watch work enough to keep them warm. 

The crew had now settled down to the routine of the 
voyage. Of comfort there was none. Water leaked in 
everywhere, thoroughly drenching them. When on 
deck a sailor will face any kind of weather cheerfully 
in expectation of cheer below, but give him the merest 
trickle near his bunk and he is filled with utter misery 
and disgust. 

The watch below got into their wet sleeping bags 
(made of reindeer skin), and sought rest under the 
thwarts on a layer of boulders which formed part of the 
ballast. They got to know every one of these boulders, 
and all of their individual characteristics, as they shoved 
them about in an effort to make room for their aching 
bones. There was no sleep — only a lapse into drowsy 
forgetfulness until called to shiver in the cockpit again. 
The man who then had to bail was considered lucky. 

Cramped in their narrow quarters they suffered 
severely from cold and sometimes frost bite. Another of 
their troubles was the chafing of their legs by wet clothes 
which had not been changed for seven months. The in- 
sides of their thighs were rubbed raw and the pain was 
made none the less by the cruel bite of salt water. To 
complete their misery, crawling under the thwarts 
skinned their knees; but for all this there was among 
them a spirit of good cheer which needed only the merest 
opportunity to show itself, and in jokes at their own 
miserable plight their laughter always rang true. 

The next day found them hove to under a double- 
reefed mainsail and the little jigger. Up to this time they 
had been making from 60 to 70 miles a day, which was 
good going in that kind of weather. The gale was from 
the southwest and in the Antarctic that is the cold 
semicircle. As the gale increased the double-reefed 
mainsail had to be taken in, and the sea anchor streamed 
to keep the boat head to the sea. This gave them more 
comfort than lying to, but the sea anchor held them so 
hard that the sea often broke over the boat from end to 
end. Though shaky and weather worn, their little ship 
withstood this punishment; but much worse was yet to 
come to try their endurance. 
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A new enemy was upon them, the most dreaded of all, 
King Ice, in a new form. The freezing breath of the 
southwester had lowered the temperature toward zero, 
and the spray which froze upon the boat became an 
added peril. The accumulation of ice began perceptibly 
to reduce the buoyancy. In turns, the crew crawled out 
upon the deck, and with tools chipped and picked at it. 
They all saw and felt that the boat was no longer rising 
to the seas. Increased effort was demanded if they were 
to keep afloat. 

The next day they began to lighten ship by heaving 
surplus gear over the side. Some spare oars frozen to the 
deck were chipped up, and discarded, two being kept for 
use inshore. Two of the thoroughly wet sleeping bags 
also went. They weighed about 40 pounds each and had 
become frozen during the night. One of the men was 
laid up, and the two watches could use the same three 
bags and that would, also, save them from having to 
thaw out the frozen bags when they turned in. This re- 
duction of weight relieved the boat somewhat and 
vigorous chipping did more. She again lifted to the seas. 
The sea anchor warp then parted and they fell off into 
the trough of the sea. Only the adequate ballasting kept 
them from rolling over as they attacked the frozen main- 
sail with clubs and beat it until the ice cracked off. 
When it was finally set with the double reef still in, they 
came up into the wind again and all breathed more 
freely. As the boat was drifting off to leeward there was 
no chance of recovering the lost sea anchor. They ate 
their scanty meal, treated their frost bites, and hoped 
for more moderate weather. There was a threatening sky 
and the sea still ran high, but at nightfall there came a 
blessed relief. Both wind and sea dropped and the violent 
snow squalls became less frequent. 

The run, so far, had been made under an obscured sun, 
by dead reckoning, and it must be remembered that the 
leaden sky gave the helmsman no marks for steering 
by night. With no light in the binnacle, the course was 
kept by wind and sea! What a splendid job they were 
doing was shown by Worsley’s sun sights on the 
seventh day out. They were exactly on their track and 
nearly halfway to South Georgia. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“Lady Isabel’—A 68-Foot Twin Screw Cruiser 









































M. Kosenfeld . 
“Lady Isabel ”was designed and built by the New York Yacht Launch  deckhouse. Twin Sterling Petrel motors provide the power and are 
and Engine Co. for L. E. Muttart, of Jersey City. Simplicity in _ well laid out in a neat looking engine room. She has a top speed of 
decoration and layout are reflected below decks and in the spacious 17 m.p.h. and a cruising speed of 15 m.p.h. 
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The Gentle Art of Quitting 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 





?Y APPROACH to the gentle art of 
quitting long distance yacht races is 
from a line so perpendicular that I may 
be thought incapable of seeing more 
than one side of the situation. Let me 
start, therefore, by enumerating the 
three most popular reasons for with- 
drawing from an event which has been undertaken with 
the implied intention of finishing. 

The first reason for quitting is that it would not be 
fun to continue. Proponents of this philosophy believe 
that yachting is a sport for the idle moment — a release 
from the struggle of life. They contend with very good 
reason that when the wind comes out ahead yachting 
ceases to be a pastime and becomes a major struggle. 
Its character thus changing, it would be folly to carry 
on. They may withdraw from a race because they are no 
longer amused, and they deny the right of anybody to 
call them quitters. 

The second reason for withdrawing is even more co- 
gent, involving as it does the safety of the boat and 
thus indirectly the lives of those on board. Race com- 
mittees know the variations of this reason to the 
point of nausea — ‘‘ Jib split,’”’ ‘Throat halliard parted,” 
‘Pounding in head sea and leaking badly,” ‘Skylight 
broken and taking water aboard.” During nearly every 
race in unexpectedly heavy weather the telegraph wires 
burn with messages of this sort. 

The third reason for letting down the men who have 
struggled to make a race successful is almost equally 
authentic. Due again to head winds and choppy seas 
the affair takes longer than had been anticipated. 
There are men in the crew who have to get back to 
work. Sporting considerations are erased by the necessi- 


ties of business. 
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These principal excuses for quitting having been set 
down with some display of judicial impartiality, I 
should like to descend from the bench and start swinging 
the capstan bar. The first reason falls first. If a race may 
be quit merely because a yacht owner is no longer 
amused he should be required to enter every event under 
a signed stipulation to this effect: ‘I, John Dolittle, 
consider yacht racing a sport and not a punishment. 
I hereby guarantee to carry on as long as I have a reach- 
ing breeze and a good chance of winning. But, without 
admitting that I am a fair weather yachtsman, I reserve 
the right to withdraw the instant I cease to enjoy 
myself.” 

Would anybody sign such a confession of pusilla- 
nimity? Then let us heave overboard this first reason for 
quitting and admit that racing is not group cruising. 
Cruising is the most fascinating sport we have, but in 
any number of respects its philosophy differs from that 
of racing. If we are becalmed when cruising we start the 
motor without a moment’s hesitation. If we have no 
specific objective in view and the wind comes out hard 
ahead we seek a leeward port. If our objective must be 
made to weather, we shorten sail until the motion of the 
boat is easy, and feel unashamed to start the motor to 
get more quickly into shelter. If in port when the 
weather gets nasty we cruise around the anchor until 
conditions improve. . . . For cruising is a recreation 
and a pastime. But racing, by all the tenets of human 


endeavor, is a struggle against odds. The greater the 
odds, the better the race. Yachtsmen must not object to 
being called quitters when they withdraw through in- 
ability to stretch the standards of cruising to fit the 
rigorous ethics of racing. 

Even an individual as opinionated in the gentle art 
of quitting as I confess to be cannot condemn a man 
unequivocally for dropping out because of damage to 
his boat. But if it happened to be the custom in yacht 
racing to hold a court of inquiry over every withdrawal 
some interesting facts might be brought to light. It 
would be revealed after a while, I venture to say, that 
some boats always suffer sufficient damage to force 
them out when conditions get bad. In each specific in- 
stance it would be enlightening to discover what led up 
to the disablement and what subsequent measures were 
taken to prevent its recurrence. 

I know a man who withdrew because, as he said, his 
boat pounded so badly that she threatened to break up. 
Water seeped through every seam, and although the 
pump was able to keep up with it, a proper regard for 
seamanship counseled running for port. I should like to 
know, in a case of this sort, whether the boat was re- 
caulked as soon as she arrived home or whether upon 
further examination it was found that she was in no 
danger of breaking up. Without having all the evidence 
I maintain that that owner knew that nearly every 
wooden hull will take in water under the incessant 
pounding and weaving of a windward thrash — that he 
had no actual fear that his boat would open under him, 
and that he quit because he had a bellyful of discomfort 
— and a headache. 

In a hard easterly in Long Island Sound a ketch with- 
drew at Huntington, her owner wiring that he had been 
forced out because of a broken halliard and because con- 
ditions were too bad for replacing the halliard underway. 
On the face of it, this looks like a legitimate excuse for 
tossing up the sponge. But is the excuse legitimate? Why 
can’t a man go aloft to reeve off a new halliard under- 
way? Because, perhaps, all the crew are seasick and it 
would be dangerous to send a weakened man aloft in a 
rolling sea? If this was the situation I see no reason why 
the crippled yawl could not have put in under the lee of 
Eaton’s Neck and jogged around in smooth water while 
a man went aloft and rove the halliard. 

Imagining other circumstances to acquit this yachts- 
man of the charge of quitting, it might be advanced that 
he could not reach the lee of Eaton’s Neck without re- 
sorting to power, which would, of course, eliminate him 
from competition. But Long Island Sound is studded 
with harbors, and less than five miles to leeward of 
Huntington Bay lies Cold Spring to which he might 
have run for temporary shelter while repairs went for- 
ward. Still pursuing this attempted vindication of the 
yachtsman’s withdrawal, it may be contended that in 
retracing his course only five miles he would have re- 
nounced every chance of winning the race. I grant the 
truth of this contention but maintain that in strict 
honesty the defaulting yachtsman should have wired the 
race committee: ‘‘Fed up with pounding into head sea. 
Saw no further chance of copping cup. So seized upon 
breaking of throat halliard as excellent excuse for with- 
drawing from your annual contest. Hope for reaching 
breeze next year, as I may be down, but I’m not 


out.” 
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Yes, I think the court of inquiry would speedily re- 
veal that very few yachts are withdrawn from races be- 
cause of actual impairment of their seaworthiness, and 
that the cause of most such withdrawals could be traced 
to disinclination of owner or crew to continue. 

Somewhat similarly, I regard with suspicion with- 
drawals for the third familiar reason — business neces- 
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part— and once or twice more for good measure. 

Because of this unenviable record as a yachting en- 
thusiast I am able to criticize my betters for quitting. 
In case you think they don’t quit, I have unassailable 
proof that they do. I have entered Hotspur in four long 
distance races in which the wind for a short or a long 
period of time blew more than twenty miles an hour. 














LESTER FAGANS 


Frequently an owner selects as shipmates good fellows who are untried in lumpy sailing 


sity. If there is anything certain about yacht racing or 
cruising it is the uncertainty of the finishing hour. ‘‘ Ex- 
pect me when you see me”’ is a form of farewell which 
might have been coined by seafarers, and if racing 
crews are unfamiliar with it they would much better 
stay ashore. 

++ + 


In undertaking to indulge in wholesale condemnation 
of quitters I lay myself open to the charge of being a 
foolhardy fire-eater, and I hope I may be pardoned for 
explaining my actual attitude toward sailing in dirty 
weather. An Englishman writing an open letter to 
YACHTING once characterized me as a seagoing Cyrano, 
bragging and blustering, and unwilling to shorten sail 
or seek shelter for fear that I would be thought afraid. 
The gentleman did me too much credit. I am the most 
cautious person I have ever sailed with. Although I 
haven’t yet resorted to wearing a lifebelt I never take a 
step on deck without holding on to something that is 
securely fastened to something else. I never approach 
a strange shore without first acquainting myself with 
it by chart and coast pilot. So far, I have always re- 
newed running and standing rigging when there was 
still a good deal of life in it, because I am afraid of having 
anything carry away when I need it badly. I have never 
yet carried on, or suggested carrying on, long enough to 
endanger life or to imperil mastery of the vessel. I would 
be the first aboard any yacht to think of shelter if condi- 
tions seemed too strenuous for her. I have been seasick 
in fifty percent of the ocean races in which I have taken 


Two of these races were in Long Island Sound, and two 
were down the coast from New London. 

In the first race two out of five starters in Hotspur’s 
class quit — 40 percent. In the second, of 28 starters, 
14 quit — 50 percent. In the third race three started and 
two quit — 67 percent. And in the fourth, of seven at 
the starting line, five quit — 71 percent. (At this ad- 
vancing rate I expect to quit myself the next time, to 
help make it unanimous.) Altogether in these four 
events in which I have had a participating interest 
43 yachts have started and 23 have dropped out — 53 
percent. 

This record is a serious indictment of a red-blooded 
sport. I don’t for a moment charge that any appreci- 
able number of yachtsmen are lacking in courage. Of the 
thirty-odd amateur sailors with whom I have been ship- 
mates in hard going there were only two or three who 
didn’t beat me to the bowsprit when there was wet work 
out there. Only twice have I heard it hinted that drop- 
ping out would be a wise conclusion to our troubles. The 
overwhelming opinion has always been that we were 
sitting pretty, whether we led the fleet or brought up the 
rear. So I have seen no evidences of a lack of stamina, 
and would not charge a quitter with timidity on mere 
circumstantial evidence. 

But I do charge, on the evidence of more than 50 
percent withdrawals from four races, that owners and 
crews enter long distance events without an adequate 
conception of what racing implies. One man, let us say, 
enters a race to help his friend, the chairman of the re- 

(Continued on page 102) =: 





A Matthews “46” De Luxe Cruiser 























Distinguished in appearance and a fine sea boat, this double- _ two. The bridge deck, which may be open or enclosed, is well 
cabin cruiser presents interesting developments in the field of laid out, and there are roomy cockpits forward and aft. A 225 
the stock model. The layout has been well planned and the details h.p. Kermath, giving a speed of 20 miles, is standard equipment, 
ably executed. There is ample provision for six and a crew of and twin screw motors may be installed, if desired 
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LL you folk who find your treasure a ee ee 

In possessions or renown, ct ge oe ee 
All you men who take your pleasure 
In the toiling, broiling town! 


Keep your profits, fill your coffers, 
Breathe your air, dense, fetid, stale, 
Take the gifts your land-god offers — 
But give me a ship to sail! 











Silver sail against the skyline, 
Etched on cloud forms, light as air, 
Yet more lovely under starshine, 
Sailing, sailing, anywhere! 


Wind that strains the bulging topsail, 
Wind that swings us down the bay, 
Off upon the endless out-trail, 

Gaily, blithely, on our way. 





Air like wine and spice and honey, : < 
Spray that breaks against my cheek: i <. 
Clean forgotten noise and money, nay 
Nothing but the trail to seek. a “ 
= \ 
7" od 
Storm and danger lift me, fill me Sons i 
With a sailor’s boundless pride. ~ 3 ‘ ‘af 
Then the pungent trade winds thrill me — NS sia , ie ea, 
> \ i t . ° 


All sails set and let her ride! é 


All you folk who find your treasure 

In grim cities, house-bound, stale, 

Take your soft, safe perfumed pleasure! 
I have mine — a ship to sail! 


Newport HEPBURN 
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“Explorer” in Washington Channel on her maiden cruise 


“Explorer” Gets Under Way 


By JESSICA JUSTICE 


m, N A June day, in 1928, a strange thing 
% might have been seen moving slowly 
down the streets of the little city of 
 Crisfield, on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. At a distance it was most formi- 
dable in appearance and people in the 
te F streets stared in consternation at the 
mysterious object. Between the rows of trees that line 
the main street crept the extraordinary spectacle, 
slowly emerging into full view. A boat! Drifting down 
Main Street? Impossible! There had been no storm for 
many years to bring so high a tide that a craft of such 
proportions might be navigated through the town. Ah, 
yes, of course, — wheels! A boat on wheels, preceded by 
a sturdy tractor and riding through the town like a 
beautiful, shining, freshly-painted Lady Godiva! 
‘ .Close astern in the procession followed a rather 
decrepit and travel-weary automobile, at its steering 
wheel a young printer whose heart beat high with 
exultation. For Explorer was at last on her way to the 
sea and he was her master. The Sea! Glorious infinity of 
might and beauty; terror and delight. What right has a 
poor printer to contemplate such grandeur, created for 
the enjoyment of Olympians? His mind should occupy 
itself with types and quads and proofs and typographical 
errors. Mix salt water with printer’s ink? Fearful 
potion! Deadly! It has the insidious effect of slowly but 
surely ‘dissolving the manacles that fetter the slaves of 
the monster called Business, luring good, but pale, 
journeymen out of the hot inky atmosphere of gloomy 
pressrooms into a life of sea-washed air and golden 
sunshine. Yes, even a poor printer has the right to 
dream, even of the Sea, if he dare! 

And so one day, several years ago, the printer quietly 
closed the door of his noisy shop and went out into the 
woods. He searched about among the trees until he 
came to a fine large oak. As he stood and gazed at its 
sturdy ruggedness he seemed to see not a tree but a 
trim little white ship with gleaming sails, plowing across 
deep-blue waters. He hacked a mark into the rough bark 
with his hatchet and passed on, searching out the tallest 
and soundest oaks and pines he could find and blazing 
their trunks for identification. 

After several such incursions into the woods the 
Printer turned his attention to plans and blueprints. 
He had owned several boats at various times, but always 
there was the desire to find the ideal cruising craft in 





which he could journey to far-off lands. After a long 
search he gave up hope of finding a ready-built boat 
that would meet his requirements, and decided to build 
one himself. A careful investigation led him to choose 
the “‘Seagoer” plan, which is a larger and improved 
model of Capt. Fleming Day’s Sea Bird. This is a yawl- 
rigged type, 34 feet over all, beam 11 feet, draft 51% feet. 
By an odd chance, Captain Harry Pidgeon also chose 
this design for his famous world-girdling Islander. 

The trees selected to yield material for Explorer’s 
building were felled and hauled to a nearby sawmill 
where the logs were flitched, which is to say. ‘‘sliced,”’ 
and allowed to season for several months. Then it was 
dressed for use, the pine revealing its beautiful clear 
yellow heart, and taken to the site of construction. 

One of the most important items that aided in the 
construction of the boat was the purchase of a thirty- 
six-inch band-saw, which saved several hundred dollars 
in labor. Another piece of labor-saving equipment was a 
combination planer and rip-saw, furnished by one of 
the carpenters. Electric drills were used whenever 
feasible for boring the unyielding oak. 

From a white oak timber about eight by ten inches by 
thirty-two feet, the main keel-piece was fashioned. This 
piece of inflexibility joined the stem, a hackmatack knee 
from the Maine woods. Not many years ago northern 
shipbuilders sent to the Eastern Shore for cypress knees 
obtained from stumps dug out of the swamps. Now the 
situation is reversed. Maryland boatbuilders send to 
Maine for the tough braces. When the heavy oak keel 
was built up, stations, which really formed the mold 
around which the boat was built, were put into position 
and all measurements carefully checked. The two-by- 
four-inch frames and the transom are also of oak. 

As the boat slowly began to take form, she attracted 
much attention, ausial among the old “‘salts’’ of the 
community who all their lives had sailed Chesapeake 
Bay bugeyes and other shallow draft vessels. They 
were skeptical about Ezplorer’s fin, for as far as we 
could learn this was the first keel boat to be built in 
the vicinity. There had been few yachts in Crisfield. 
When a man has sailed the Chespeake summer and 
winter to earn a livelihood, he is not likely to spend his 
vacations, if any, cruising the Big Bay for pleasure! 
The grim old oystermen and crabbers, unfamiliar with 
this type of craft, shook their weather-beaten heads 
and expressed many direful predictions. She would 
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“draw all the water there was in the river,’’ and she 
would “‘lay down on her beam ends and not come up 
again, with all that keel.’’ But when they heard the 
shocking news that a block of iron was to be attached 
to the keel they unanimously pronounced the Printer 
“mad” and prophesied that the boat would sink as 
soon as she entered the water. 

But the Printer had a blissful confidence in Explorer’s 
design, though he did order certain details somewhat 
stronger and heav- 
ier than the plans 
specified, for the 
craft was built for 
strength and en- 
durance rather 
than speed and 
mere prettiness. 
For instance, the 
step for the main- 
mast and sampson 
post is a single 
piece of oak about 
six by ten inches by 
eight feet. It is 
locked into the 
stem and bolted 
through the keel 
to give additional strength to the bow and stem piece. 

At this stage of construction the Printer was one day 
observed to be in a state of profound meditation. Upon 
inquiry he revealed the cause of his abstraction. It was 
that block of iron for the keel, he explained. Four one 
and one-quarter inch bolts, about four and one-half feet 
long, had been set entirely through the deadwood of the 
keel to hold the iron block in place. Instead of coming 
through perfectly plumb they emerged at the bottom, 
one-half to one inch off center. The iron must be cast to 
permit the bolts to pass through it without difficulty. 
A pattern and templet would have to be made for the 
casting, allowing for staggering the bolts, and their 
locking nuts, and for the shrinkage of the metal. I ad- 
mitted that this was quite a problem for a mere printer. 
After a period of careful calculation the resulting figures 
were turned over to the pattern-maker. When the 
pattern and templet were made he took them to the 
nearest foundry. Here the foreman expressed grave 
doubts about the ultimate fit of the weighty contrivance 
but was finally persuaded to pour the metal, at the 
Printer’s risk. Suspense reigned for several days until the 
1200-pound block was slipped into position without a 
hitch and the “hex” nuts tightly set. Small holes were 
then drilled into the iron near the ends of the bolts and 
lead poured around the nuts, leaving a smooth finish on 
the bottom of the block. 

Selected old-growth heart pine, a material which has 
been so well tested by hundreds of stout craft in the 
Chesapeake region, dressed to full one and one-quarter 
inches, was used for Explorer’s bottom, sides, and deck. 
Under the seats in the self-bailing cockpit, one on either 
side, were placed two 22-gallon gasoline tanks, and 
under the berths in the cabin, two more with a capacity 
of 30 gallons each, making a total of 104 gallons. The 
tanks are of heavy galvanized iron, coated with red lead 
and painted before being installed. The gas lines are 
best grade copper tubing and brass fittings, with an 
individual cut-off for each tank and a main cut-off at 
the carburetor. 

One windy March night, as Explorer neared comple- 
tion, fire broke out near the print shop, and the flames, 
carried by the wild gusts of wind, threatened to raze 
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the town. Before dawn the Printer heard his presses 
crashing down one by one into a huge, seething crucible 
of flame. Next morning only twisted masses of steel and 
heaps of smoldering ashes remained of the busy shop. 
Fortunately, Explorer was far enough away to escape 
destruction. The Printer, relieved of business affairs — 
and his income — now devoted his full time and energies 
to the matter of getting Explorer under way. 

An economical motor must be found for the craft. 
There was in town 
a 10-14 horsepower 
Frisbie, which had 
been exhibited at 
the New York 
Motor Boat Show. 
There were motors 
of this type in Cris- 
field which had 
given almost con- 
stant service for 25 
years. That is 
enough to expect of 
any motor, so the 
engine was pur- 
chased for Explorer. 
By removing the 
carburetor it was 
lowered through the companionway with not an inch to 
spare, and installed amidships against the after bulk- 
head of the cabin. It has a removable boxing of fire- 
proofed ply-board, which is covered with a metal pan. 
This serves as the cook’s work-table, as it adjoins the 
galley ‘‘nook.”’ 

The cabin arrangement is simple and was planned by 
the Printer himself. The corner designated as the galley 
was lined with asbestos and covered with sheet metal, 
enameled light gray. There is a small size Shipmate 
range, and a Galley-Kook gasoline stove. We think this 
is a particularly good combination, for by removing the 
rails and stack of the range, the gas stove fits over its 
top for use in warm weather. When warmth is needed in 
the cabin, the gas stove is stowed away and wood or coal 
used in the range. There are cupboards for cooking 
utensils, and a small sink with a pump connected to 
fresh water tank. Above the motor is a small dish 
locker attached to the bulkhead. 

In the center of the cabin is a drop-leaf table, closing 
to six inches in width, and bolted to the floor. On either 
side is a berth which in a pinch will carry double. At the 
head of the port berth there is a toilet room with shelves 
for linens. Forward of this compartment, under the 
forward deck, are shelves for spare sails, awnings, rope, 
extra charts, etc. Opposite is a single berth which ex- 
tends to the chain locker. There is a small chest of 
drawers adjoining each berth for clothing. Though 
much stout oak and heart-pine went into her hull, about 
the only mahogany the little craft can boast of is in the 
chronometer case, and as for teak, — well, we have a 
Chinese fiddle on board. 

Explorer’s mainmast is of spruce and the booms, gaffs, 
and mizzenmast of cypress. The sails are ten-ounce 
canvas and made for hard service. In addition to the 
standing sails, jib, mainsail and mizzen, there is a storm 
jib, spinnaker, and squaresail for emergency use. The 
latter can also be used as an awning. For use in case of a 
possible water shortage we have a “‘rain catcher”? made 
of a six-foot square of canvas with a spout at the center 
for filling barrels and tanks, 

One day the Printer came to me with his arms full of 
a closely-woven, light weight cloth cut in long strips. 
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“The spinnaker,’’ he said, ‘“‘I want you to sew it up for 
me on the machine.” It looked like a week’s task. In a 
few hours, however, I had it all put together and ready 
for use. 

Explorer steers by tiller and is very easy to handle. 
As a woman I am delighted with her well balanced yawl 
rig, and have every confidence in the stout little craft. 
She has been well tried both in the Chesapeake and the 
Atlantic and has proved herself remarkably seaworthy. 
She has no skylights or hatches to be apprehensive 
about. The cabin top is low and rounded like a duck’s 
back, with good heavy oak carlines to support it. With 
ports and lazarette locked and the companionway closed, 
the boat is snug and watertight in the worst weather. 

As all the work on the boat was by day labor instead 
of by contract, and owing to the fact that many of the 
records were destroyed in the fire, it is impossible to 
give any accurate account of the cost. At a rough esti- 
mate, it is probably somewhere between four and five 
thousand dollars. 

The work of construction had progressed slowly and 
two years passed between the laying of the keel and the 
day Explorer rode through town. At last the sputtering 
tractor brought its charge to the water’s edge where 
ways were devised and the craft gently persuaded to 
commit herself to her proper element. 

Our plan was to close our home and transfer our be- 
longings to the boat for an extended cruise, and one 
oppressively hot day early in July Explorer lay alongside 
the wharf while groceries, suitcases, blankets, nautical 
instruments and a thousand and one alleged necessary 
articles were piled into the cabin. Tanks were filled with 
water and gasoline. In the southwest ominous clouds 
were rolling up into the heated sky. When everything 
had been put aboard, including the maltese cat and two 
small striped off- 
spring, we cast Off  pesseesseees 
from the wharfand 
ran out into mid- 
stream to anchor 
for the night. 

Several of the 
Skipper’s friends 
had asked him to 
take them uptown 
in the car, and he 
hurried ashore, 
after inquiring 
whether I would be 
“all right” until 
his return. It was 
the first time I had 
ever been alone on 
a boat. 

Confronted with 
the almost hope- 
less task of finding a place for the conglomeration of 
“‘duffle,” I paid little attention to the wind that had 
risen considerably since the Skipper’s departure. I was 
busily stowing things away when I heard excited shouts 
from the wharf. Thinking that they were not meant to 
attract my attention, I continued at my task. Louder 
and more excited grew the shouting. Dropping an arm- 
ful of books I went up the companionway steps and 
looked out. In a gust of wind more furious than ever, 
the words came faintly from the shore — “ Your an- 
chor’s dragging; let out on your cable!’’ I went forward 
to pay out more cable, but it was too late. The south- 
west squall, blowing directly up the river from the bay, 
had raised a heavy sea, the southwest being the only 
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quarter to which the harbor is exposed. Only starting 
the motor could prevent Explorer’s being blown ashore, 
and about this I knew nothing. Nearer and nearer we 
drifted with each heave of the wind-lashed seas. 

Along the shore to which we were being driven had 
been built a bulkhead of logs. It was high tide and the 
water was dashing over the bulkhead. A crowd had 
gathered on shore to witness the ‘‘ wreck.’’ When we were 
but a few yards from land a young friend of Skipper’s 
dived into the seething waters, swam out to the boat 
and climbed over the side. ‘“‘Can you start the motor?”’ 
I cried. 

“‘T think so,’”’ came his hopeful reply, ‘‘I used to work 
at the factory.” Dripping, he hurried below into the 
cabin, poured a little gas into the priming cups and 
turned over the flywheel. Now we were really ashore, 
pounding against the bulkhead in spite of the combined 
efforts of more than a dozen men who were straining 
every muscle to keep the boat off. Another priming. 
This time, as the flywheel turned over, the motor 
started. I sprang to the tiller and the boat answered 
quickly, turning as if with defiance into the opposing 
seas. In a few minutes we were out in mid-stream 
again and had dropped the heavier anchor. After assur- 
ing himself that we would not drag again and that 
everything was safe, our rescuer once more plunged 
into the water and swam ashore. 

In a short while Skipper arrived, reproaching himself 
for leaving me alone. Thankful that no serious damage 
had been done we started a fire in the little stove and 
prepared our first meal on board Explorer. Needless to 
say, the steaming coffee had an unusually delicious 
flavor, the canned beans surprising zest, as we ate in the 
soft lantern light while Explorer heaved and set as she 
tugged at her anchor chain in the wind and darkness. 

For more than a 

= week the southwest 

wind seemed de- 
termined to hold 
us in the harbor. 
Wind and rain in 
furious gusts, sud- 
den bursts of sun- 
shine that gave 
false hope, then 
more wind and rain 
in torrents. Our 
fingers were weary 
with opening and 
closing ports during 
the fickle weather. 
At last the wind 
hauled to north- 
west, the barom- 
eter steadied and 
the sky cleared. 
Preparations were made to get underway at daybreak 
next morning. The sun rose beautifully that lovely 
misty July morning as Explorer, freed at last of cables 
and anchors that had too long tethered her, plunged 
into the salt like a wild creature exulting in its escape 
and turned her prow toward Tangier Sound and the 
Chesapeake. 

Explorer is at present in Daytona Beach, Florida, 
preparing for a round-the-world voyage. There will be 
a crew of three consisting of Carl Justice, skipper, 
Captain Errole Boyd, pilot, and Lieut. Harry Connor, 
navigator of the second Transatlantic flight of the air- 
plane Columbia. A definite date of departure has not 
been set, but Explorer is expected to sail in December. 
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HEN a yachtsman de- 
cides to try his hand 
at the afternoon racing 
game he has a choice 
of two different classes 
of boats which he may 
enter, with an assur- 

ance of excellent competition no 

matter which class he may select. 

First, he may enter a class in which 
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Should We Restrict the 


Sails on Ocean Racers? 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 





sails are restricted — usually a one- 
design class, such as the Herreshoff 
‘‘S” boats, Marblehead Triangles, or Sound Interclubs. 
Second, he may wish to try his luck in a class in 
which there are practically no restrictions on sails, such 
as the Six-Metre Class, Class Q, and so on. 

In the first class he is assured that, among other 
things, he will have but a single light sail to buy and set 
— a spinnaker. For in this class all fancy kites, such as 
reaching jibs, Genoas, double spinnakers, light weather 
mainsails, ete., are barred. His expense for light sails 
will be a definite one, and a minimum one, and his crew, 
possibly not on a par with those on board some of his 
competitors, will have but one light sail to struggle with. 

If he enters the second class, he can go the limit on 
sails — spend as much money as he pleases, and select 
a highly efficient crew which will set and trim his fancy 
canvas to perfection all the time. 

At the present time, the owner of a boat who wishes 
to enter an ocean race has no choice in the matter — he 
is faced with conditions obtaining in the “unrestricted” 
class of afternoon racers. He must, if he is to make any 
kind of showing, equip his craft with every sail ever 
invented which may possibly be of use to him in the race. 
Genoa jibs, reaching jibs, balloon jibs, half a dozen vari- 
eties of maintopmast staysails (if he owns a schooner), 
two or more mizzen staysails (if he ownsa ketch or yawl), 
a double spinnaker, light weather mainsail, and so on. 
And if he is entering a Transatlantic Race, he will prob- 
ably want to carry duplicates of most of his light canvas. 

The tremendous number of light sails which now seem 
necessary in ocean racing are a distinct disadvantage on 
at least three counts. First, the expense of such an equip- 
ment of sails will soon make ocean racing a millionaire’s 
sport, and drive out the average cruising boat owner. 
Second, the stowage of all these sails is quite a problem 
on the roomiest of craft, and an unsolvable problem on 
some of the smaller and less bulky boats. Third, the 
owner must pick a crew thoroughly competent to set 
and trim the fancy canvas, and the crew must be young 
and husky enough to stand the gaff of constantly chang- 
ing sails at every shift in direction, or change of velocity, 
of the wind. 

The question of expense is a decidedly serious one. 
The owner of average means is beginning to howl about 
it. The question of stowage practically eliminates some 
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craft from carrying all the sails which the owner might 
be willing to buy, and he is automatically handicapped, 
willy-nilly. And more than one crew has been selected 
primarily for its high efficiency rather than for good 
fellowship plus average efficiency. 

Such a situation is already doing harm to ocean racing. 
One or two owners have said they are about ready to 
quit the game. Others are growling loudly, and believe 
that the time has come to ‘‘do something about it.” 
Now, why not put ocean racers on a par with the one- 
design classes? In other words, restrict them to the use 
of certain sails, thereby saving the owners a tremendous 
amount of expense, and solving, to a great extent, the 
questions of stowage and crew efficiency? 

Criticism is of very little value unless it be of a con- 
structive nature. Therefore, I suggest the following rules 
for the restriction of sails in ocean races. They may not 
be perfect, but the basic idea is there, and a thorough 
discussion may lead to a set of restrictions acceptable to 
the large majority of owners, and be of great benefit 
to the ocean racing game. So here we go: 

1. In addition to their regular working sails, each yacht may 
carry one balloon jib, or Genoa jib, or other sail of similar char- 
acter, set and sheeted in accordance with the rules of the 
N.A.Y.R.U. She may also carry one storm jib, of canvas as 
heavy as, or heavier than, her working headsails, for use in 
heavy weather, to be set in place of, and not in addition to, her 
regular working headsails. 

2. Each yacht may carry a spinnaker, of the prescribed di- 
mensions, set on spinnaker pole of prescribed length, and set and 
sheeted in accordance with Y.R.U. rules. 

3. Each yacht may carry a storm trysail, designed to be used 
in heavy weather, or in case of damage to working sails. Trysails 
shall be of weight of canvas, and of similar area, usually found in 
sails of this type, and shall not be “light weather mainsails,”’ 
or sails of a similar character. Trysails shall only be set in place 
of working sails, and not in addition to them. 

4. Ketches and yawls may carry two mizzen staysails. 

5. Schooners with gaff foresails may carry two maintopmast 
staysails. 

6. Staysail-rigged schooners may carry one lower main stay- 
sail and two upper main staysails. 

7. Each yacht may carry duplicates of any and all sails. 
Such duplicates must be of the same dimensions and area, and 
of the same weight of canvas, as the sails which they are to re- 
place. Duplicate sails are to be set only in place of, and not in 
addition to, the regularly prescribed sails. 








A Korean “Black Duck” 


Part II—A Cruise Among the Coastal Islands of Korea 
By HORACE H. UNDERWOOD 


O BE sure, Black Duck 

was launched, but the 
things there were yet to be 
done! By the time I had gotten 
half and forgotten half the 
things needed, I felt that Byrd 
outfitting for several years in 
the Antarctic had nothing on 
me. Also, as is so often the case, 
my regular work interfered 
horribly with this. I found that 
the college failed to understand 
the primary importance of The 
Boat and did not favor my 
dropping everything else for it. 
The result was that we finally 
set sail with a number of things 
undone and without opportu- 
nity really to try the boat out 
thoroughly. We did take a trial 
spin with the motor and found 
it had power enough to move us 
at a quite satisfactory rate. The 
water pump needed repairs and 
these were made, but every- 
thing else had to wait until we 
actually set sail, and then, of 


course, it was too late to make the changes planned. 

The boat was built on the river Han, at Seoul, the 
capital of Korea. We spend our summers just inside the 
Sir James Hall group of islands, about 170 miles up the 


coast. The plan, there- 
fore, was to sail Black 
Duck from Seoul to 
Sorai Beach, and she 
was provisioned and a 
crew secured for this 
cruise. My colleague 
Prof. J. E. Fisher, was 
the most important 
member of the crew. 
For our purposes the 
fact that he held the 
rating of Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. N., Pelham 
Bay Naval Training 
Station, his ability to 
cook, and his general 
wearing qualities as a 
companion rated more 
than his Ph.D. As cook 
and as companion he 
was the success of the 
trip; and to any criti- 


cism of his knowledge of small boats he replied that 
whoever did win the war it certainly was not in boats like 


Black Duck. 


Paul Rhodes, aged 14, son of a professor in the same 
college, shipped as mate. This dignity was conferred on 
him in recognition of his ability with the Korean sweep 
and his experience in sailing a diminutive Korean boat 
for several years. I doubt if he realized how much the 





Rudders on Korean cargo boats are swung between 


stocks to permit raising over obstructions 


A wooden anchor is not a myth 
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honor was to cost him. Horace 
Grant Underwood, aged 11, 
rating doubtful. John Under- 
wood and James Underwood, 
aged 10, commonly called John- 
James because only the captain 
could tell one from t’other. 
Both “scullery hounds,” and 
anything else that occurred to 
the officers. The owner elected 
himself captain. 

After one false start and 
return for repairs to the center- 
board box, we finally set sail on 
the morning of the Glorious 
Fourth. At this season of the 
year the prevailing fair weather 
winds are from the west and as 
our course was due west for the 
first few miles and slightly north 
of west almost the entire way, 
we got out our motor almost as 
soon as we were clear of the 
shore. She started with a couple 
of pulls and we were just con- 
gratulating ourselves on our 
carefree and rapid progress 


when it became plain that the pump was on strike again. 
After some futile attempts to get it to function, out came 
the sweep and the mate was called on to pay for his 
honors. Six p.m. found us about 28 miles down the river. 


Picking a spot where 

there seemed to be a 
{ quiet backwater, we 
| dropped anchor and 
dinner was served in 
the dining saloon. 

By the time the crew 
was ready to turn in, 
the tide had gone away 
and left us sitting plac- 
idly on the mud. The 
cook and the captain 
sat up till midnight 
working on the recalci- 
trant pump and finally 
turned in feeling that 
they had it all fixed. 
About 2:00 a.m. the 
captain was awakened 
by the motion of the 
boat and by a rushing 
sound. While our an- 
chorage had been quiet 


water with the ebb tide, the flood set strongly across 
from the opposite headland and was now going by at 
seven to eight knots. A big white wave was standing up 
around the bow and we were surging back and forth in a 
way that threatened to strain the holding ability of any 
anchor. Every now and then clumps of seaweed or 
driftwood appeared out of the darkness only to dis- 
appear astern with a speed that was most alarming. 
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There was nothing to do but keep a lookout for any 
heavy pieces of driftwood that might find us in their 
way and hope that the anchor and cable would hold. 
They did, and by the first streaks of dawn, about 4:00 
A.M., the current had greatly abated. At 4:30 we decided 
to try to round the next headland even before the tide 
turned. We got out the motor, but alas for our hopes! 
It pumped not one drop more water than before receiv- 
ing our attentions. However, we ran it long enough to 
kick ourselves around the point and shortly after this 
the tide turned and the faintest of faint morning breezes 
sprang up. We set our sail and slipped gently down the 
river to the inspiriting smell of bacon and eggs and 
the aroma of coffee. 

By eleven o’clock the cap- 
tain began to worry lest the tide 
turn, and, catching us in the 
narrow channel, full of ugly 
rocks, pile us unceremoniously 
and ungently on some of them, 
or at best sweep us back some 
miles up the river. Even were 
the engine in a mood to help us, 
it was doubtful if its little 41% 
horsepower would do much 
against the water when it once 
started in with its objective 28 
feet up the banks. What breeze 
there was had shifted to the 
west, so the cook and the mate 
manned the oars while the 
captain took the sweep. An 
hour of back-breaking work 
against the steadily freshening 
breeze brought us to the ex- 
treme end of Kyodong Island. 
A small headland jutted out 
just sufficiently to break the 
force of the tide and a gently 
sloping bank of rich blue mud 
offered an attractive berth. 
The scullery hounds were or- 
dered overboard and carried the 
anchor far up the bank. It was none too soon, for we had 
hardly got our awning rigged before the tide came rush- 
ing up the channel and even in our little bay the Black 
Duck fussed and fumed at her anchor rope. As the tide 
rose we took her higher and higher up the bank till we 
got her about where we wanted her. We then swung her 
’round, stern toward the shore, carried the anchor out 
ahead and ran two stern lines to the shore. I had no 
desire to repeat the experience of the previous night. 

That night it blew hard and in the morning we were 
about to get up anchor and away when a local ‘“‘salt”’ 
appeared and adjured us not to attempt to cross Haiju 
Bay that day. He “opined”’ that the seas in the open bay 
would be “‘as high as the mountains.’’ We hesitated, for 
to stay at all meant to stay for 24 hours. We needed the 
ebb tide to carry us out past Cone Island, on the edge 
of the 20-mile mud bank, and I had no desire to go out on 
the night tide. However, we knew that Haiju Bay, with 
its 40-mile stretch of open water and the tides that run 
in and out of its great funnel, can really kick up a very 
ugly sea, and with an untried boat and an inexperienced 
crew discretion seemed the better part. We stayed. We 
bought chickens and eggs from the natives who ap- 
peared from nowhere; we washed clothes and explored 
the innermost vitals of the engine to find out what was 
annoying it. This last was entirely futile. 

With the afternoon tide and breeze came the local 
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Shrimp boats are festooned to celebrate a good catch 
and as a part of the ceremony that follows to the 
“Spirits of the Sea” 
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shrimp fleet. These boats go out and anchor in the tide- 
way just off the outer shoals with big nets swung out to 
port and starboard on heavy booms. Naturally, they 
need heavy anchors and as most of the Korean anchors 
are made of wood they have to be.very large. These 
clumsy-looking anchors, so disproportionate to the size 
of the boats, give them a most peculiar appearance. 
Especially good hauls are signalled and celebrated by 
raising pennants on bamboo poles, one pennant for every 
three hundred yens’ ($150) worth of fish. Up the bay 
they came, making steamer time with wind and tide in 
their favor, red sails, orange sails, black sails and white, 
four pennants flying from one and six from another, 
drums banging and shrill Ko- 
rean pipes screeching. 

Next day (July 7th) we were 
up at daybreak and off with the 
turn of the tide, helped along 
by a fresh land breeze. ‘The iron 
collar to which the block for the 
throat halliards was attached 
had slipped and made it neces- 
sary to take a double reef in the 
mainsail so as to let the boom 
have room to clear the cabin 
top. Later in the day, I was not 
as sorry about the reef as I was 
in the morning. Two big two- 
masted Japanese boats crawled 
up on us and finally passed us, 
but considering their size and 
relative sail area I was not dis- 
pleased with our performance 
under two reefs. We rounded 
Cone Island about 9:00 a.m. 
and watched a heavy rain storm 
swing out of the west and along 
the southern horizon. About 
- " ten we began to get some wind 
from the clouds which were 
swinging around a big circle, 
and at the earnest request of 
the crew, we cast the chip log, 
made largely for purposes of demonstration. Two trials 
gave us just under four knots each time. 

About the time this operation was completed, it began 
to blow in earnest and for an hour or so we had all the 
wind we wanted and a little to spare. As usual in this 
bay, with its varying currents, the wind kicked up quite 
a choppy sea, and our course, which I laid for the north 
headland on Greater Yonpyon, was such as to give 
Black Duck a peculiarly unpleasant roll and dip. At lunch 
time the cook explained again that his previous experi- 
ence had been in ships of a type quite different from the 
Black Duck and manifested a disinclination to squat over 
a gas stove and cook anything. He stated that he felt 
that a light lunch would be recommended by any good 
dietitian. He added that we could have a light lunch or 
none at all. Mutiny was averted by the fact that the 
scullery hounds said they didn’t want any lunch and 
that if their services were not immediately required they 
would lie down and take a little nap. The mate and cap- 
tain were too busy sailing and too happy watching her 
really go to care much, so sandwiches were passed — 
and refused by most of the crew — while we hopped 
across the waves at what, for us, must have been a pretty 
good clip. 

The bay is full of shoals, with two large ones lying 
between us and Yonpyon Island. I flattered myself that I 
could run along the south edge of the larger, slip between 
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the two, and run along the north edge of the smaller one, 
but just as I was congratulating myself on this accom- 
plishment, our centerboard touched and we had to run 
off sharply to find deep water. After that we kept one of 
the crew in the bow with the sounding pole till we got 
Yonpyon pretty well on our port beam and knew we 
were in really deep water. We had made good time for an 
hour or so and had shoved the lesser Yonpyon pretty 
well behind its big brother when I noticed that it refused 
to go any further, and in another fifteen minutes I could 
see that it was slowly coming back again. The wind had 
dropped to a light breeze but to look over the side one 
would suppose we were still moving at a good rate. 
There was no arguing with that island, however. It was 
perfectly plain that any motion we were making over 
the bottom was sternway. We dropped anchor in about 
15 fathoms and fooled with the motor in fond hopes that 
it might be in a repentant mood. This time it wouldn’t 
even start, though all the officers took a turn at the 
starting rope. By 
“turn,” I hope it is 
understood that I 
mean “‘spell,’’ ‘‘ period 
of turning.’”’ The cook 
and the mate turned 
to the task of hauling 
up what they claimed 
was at least a mile of 
anchor rope. As the 
chart shows only 15 
fathoms, I thought of 
reporting this new 
“deep” to the govern- 
ment but decided later 
not to do so. As we 
couldn’t buck the tide, 
we got sail up again 
and put into the bay 
as far as Suop Island 
where the chart 
showed a_ well-shel- 
tered harbor. 

We rounded the 
rocky point that 
guards the bay and 
ran in through a nar- 
row channel, dropped 
anchor when we were 
about 30 yards from 
the beach and swung 
her around, sending 
the mate and scullery 
hounds overboard 
with the stern lines. 
All fast at 6:30 p.m. 
Chart gave us 38 miles for the day. We got out and 
rigged our awning and then had a glance at the scene 
into which we had dropped. About 30 sail of big shrimp 
boats were lying in the cove, decked in pennants of 
every color and description; half-naked and thoroughly 
drunk crews danced on their decks to the banging of 
drums and screaming of pipes. I realized that this 
must be a big spirit ceremony and sacrifice to the Spirits 
of Wind and Wave. While the cook got supper and the 
crew went to look for a good diving rock, I interviewed 
the Old Man of the Sea himself. This was the local 
shrimp fleet which had not yet started operations be- 
cause of bad weather and for this reason the ceremonies 
were on a larger scale than usual, but if the weather 
held fair they would sail the next morning. 
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The home port at last, with “Black Duck” in the foreground 
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While talking to him, I heard yells from my crew 
and looked down the beach to the rocky point where 
they had gone swimming. A naked sailor who looked 
like one of Captain Kidd’s right hand men was chasing 
them around the rock. I was pretty sure the boys could 


take care of themselves and equally sure of good treat- 


ment in any Korean village under normal conditions, 
but with the place full of drunken sailors I thought it 
best to stage a demonstration. I grabbed the hardwood 
tiller handle from the Black Duck and sprinted down the 
beach. As I expected, the man who had been chasing 
the boys saw me and made tracks. Also, as I expected, 
half the beach followed me. I made a pretended search 
for the culprit and then took my station on guard. With 
my back to the crowd, I proceeded to address the wild 
sea waves and the setting sun. This is a most valuable 
Oriental device by which it is possible to say the most 
abominable things about a man without giving him 
the opportunity to be insulted, as in direct discourse. 

“Thirty and more 
years have I lived in 
this country, visiting 
all of the thirteen 
provinces and receiv- 
ing uniformly cour- 
teous treatment from 
a people of ancient 
civilization, now to 
come to the Yellow 
Sea Province and the 
Island of Suop and 
find it necessary to 
take a club to defend 
the lives of my inno- 
cent babes.”’ (This le ¢ 
and some other por- 
tions may have 
stretched it a bit but 
the East is well ac- 
quainted with hyper- 
bole.) “‘These people 
looked like Koreans 
and spoke the Korean 
language but evi- 
dently they were not 
Koreans. Well, if a 
person suddenly found 
himself among sav- 
ages it was necessary 
to defend himself. But 
as soon as the chil- 
dren were through 
with their bath I 
would weigh anchor 
and leave these inhos- 
pitable shores.”” (The Koreans are the soul of hospi- 
taltiy, so this was a most unkind cut.) “I didn’t really 
mind standing guard, if necessary, though it was rather 
hard after struggling with wind and wave for hours and 
hours, but what really hurt was my heart. No, certainly 
my heart would not stand the strain of a night in this 
place. I would go somewhere where the old cordial rela- 
tions between Koreans and myself, a stranger in a 
strange land, could be re-established. As for the particu- 
lar creature who had done this thing,” (he was shivering 
behind a rock in easy hearing) “he looked like a human 
being, but I found it hard to believe. Least of all could 
I believe that he was a Korean, for all Koreans I had 
met were kind, courteous, and hospitable. Probably he 
had no parents or they were beyond description.” 
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(Filial piety is the virtue of virtues in Korea and all the 
East.) ‘‘Certainly that must be it; he was a barbarian 
from some barbarous isle; a man without either parents 
or children or he would not have tried to drown little 
children or harrow a father’s heart by attacking them be- 
fore his very eyes,’’ etc., etc. 

Meanwhile I had been begged to ‘‘be at peace”’ and 
return to my vessel; they would guarantee that no 
slightest harm or discourtesy should come to me or mine. 
To these entreaties I turned a deaf ear, but when the 
Old Man of the Sea himself came, took my arm and 
begged me to have no further concern, I allowed myself 
to be persuaded. I addressed him in the honorific verbal 
endings appropriate to his age and stated that if he said 
it was all right I would gladly accept his word. [ then re- 
peated that I never imagined the offender to be a Suop 
man but was sure he was an outlander. At this all 
joined in disowning the poor wretch. I was escorted 
back to the Black Duck. Once there, I took a picture of 
some of the group, gave the littlest kiddies some cookies 
and empty tins, asked about the fishing prospects, and 
friendly relations were firmly established. 

So thoroughly were we assured that all was well, that, 
supper over, the cook and I left the mate in command 
and climbed the central promontory of the figure three, 
formed by the island. There lay another cove with about 
70 sail, packed rail to rail around the beach. These were 
not local boats but a combination of fishermen and 
buyers from all parts of Korea who make this their 
center during July and August — the season for the 
shrimp. Our few purchases made, we climbed back again 
but paused at the top to take in the scene which our 
cove presented. Tall masts and fluttering pennants 
showed ghost-like in the starlight as they projected 
through the low-hung film of mist. The ceaseless bang of 
the drums and the wailing screech of the pipes came up 
to us softened a little by the distance, but with the 
touch of the barbaric and the hint of the hypnotism that 
lay in its monotony strengthened by the night. On 
shore the more sober members of the crews were still 
waterproofing the nets in huge kettles and as more wood 
was thrown on one or other of these fires, it would blaze 
up and in the sudden flash of light a group of dancing 
sailors and wildly bobbing headdresses would stand out 
for a moment as though tossed up from the infernal re- 
gions, and then as suddenly sink back through the soft 
cushion of darkness that lay over the little bay and its 
phosphorus-flecked waves. 

We slept somehow, despite the din around us. I was 
awakened just as the first streaks of light showed in the 
east by the stir on the Korean trading boat which lay on 
our starboard. They were getting up anchor and making 
ready to sail out. A light breeze encouraged me to 
follow their example, so the crew was roused, awning 
and bedding stowed, and we were soon moving out close 
on the heels of our Korean neighbor. Soon after we got 
out, the tide turned and with the tide to help the light 
morning breeze we slipped pleasantly down and 
across the bay. 

Off the last headland of Haiju Bay there stretches a 
chain of rocky islets. According to the chart there was 
plenty of water for us (three to five fathoms) between 
the first two and it appeared to me that some miles 
could be saved by running a straight course between 
these rather than going outside the whole line which 
stretched out to sea for about two miles. The captain 
and one of the scullery hounds stood watch while the 
rest of the crew had breakfast and then went below when 
relieved by the mate and the other scullery hound. I 
had by no means done justice to the cook’s skill when I 
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was startled by the shout of ‘breakers ahead”’ from the 
mate. That breakfast was never finished and remains one 
of the few regrets of the cruise. About half a mile dead 
ahead long white lines of breakers showed clearly. A 
hasty glance at the chart showed that there were, or 
should be, neither rocks nor any shoal that we might 
ground on, but there were the breakers. Evidently the 
long rollers of the open sea met the ebb tide just at this 
spot in the relatively shoal water. The wind had died 
down and the sail was flapping so that we hardly had 
steerageway, while the tide was taking us rapidly into it. 

It was reassuring to note that two boats astern were 
showing no excitement and making no attempts to avoid 
the breakers and a two-masted schooner ahead was just 
entering them. It was not so assuring to watch her antics 
as she pitched into the big, white-topped rollers. One of 
the scullery hounds voiced all our thoughts when he 
said, ‘“‘Gee! If that big feller dances that way, this one 
is liable to think she’s a Hell-diver ’stead of a Duck.” 
Personally, although I didn’t like the prospects, I felt 
that we would be all right unless some unexpected 
twist of the tide should swing us into the trough. So that 
we might not later be sorry, we decided to be safe and 
got out the life-preserver cushions and life-belt. I took 
the sweep myself as I wanted to take no chances of hav- 
ing it come off its peg in the midst of things. A minute 
later we climbed the first one and took our first dive 
into the trough beyond. After what seemed an age of 
climbing and diving, at times apparently standing on 
our small and rather blunt nose, we were through with 
nothing but a bit of spray. 

But our troubles were not over. In the effort to keep 
her head straight into the waves, we had come so close 
to island No. 2 that it looked as though we would be 
unable to clear its end if we tried to go outside, while 
inside, where I had planned to go, a line of rocks, ap- 
parently not worth noting on the chart, stuck their ugly 
black heads above the water with the tide rippling past 
them. There was doubtless a way through or around 
them, but where I did not know. I hailed a Korean boat 
for information. 

“Less than a fathom of water to starboard. Keep the 
big, pointed, black rock close on your port till you are 
just past it; then port again till you get the lone tree 
hill just off your port bow,”’ came the answer. One may 
speak a language fairly well without. knowing its nauti- 
cal terms and I nearly broke my arm patting myself on 
the back that I had learned the Korean for “‘port”’ and 
“starboard,” ‘“‘bow”’ and “‘stern,’’ etc. I surely got divi- 
dends on my knowledge that day. Rapidly widening 
blue water gave no opportunity for translation, and left 
to myself I would probably have sheered away from the 
rocks toward the starboard and gone aground. 

The wind freshened and we bowled merrily across that 
bay, though I kept a lookout in the bow for any more un- 
marked rocks. By eleven we cleared our headland and 
were faced again with the usual race against time and 
tide. About four miles away lay yet another point. Be- 
yond this was a long arm of the sea running up between 
the island of Suni and the mainland. Up this arm we 
were due to go to avoid rounding the rocky and danger- 
ous promontory formed by the island itself. But we must 
make the shelter of the point before the tide turned or 
we would be carried back and delayed another 24 hours. 
Nothing but a steamer could go up that narrow channel 
with the tide against it and I had no intention of trying 
to navigate it at night. We made the usual polite appeals 
to the engine for form’s sake and were met with the usual 
obdurate silence. There was no time to fool with it or 

(Continued on page 98) 











“Freedom”—A Handsome Auxiliary Schooner 






































One of the new large auxiliary yachts of the year is the “Freedom,” 
owned by Sterling Morton, of Chicago, and built by the Great Lakes 
Boat Building Corporation, from designs by John G. Alden. While built 
on the Great Lakes, she is used on the Atlantic Coast and will shortly 











start on a West Indies cruise. “Freedom” is 8844 feet long over all, 
with a moderate jib-headed rig. For power she has a 6-cylinder 
Hall-Scott motor. The reproductions show the after deck and deckhouse, 
the attractive main saloon, and the interior of the deckhouse chart room 
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“Gypsy, a 26-Footer 


An Inland Cruiser Which Any Carpenter Can Build 


=. 


By EDWIN S. PARKER 


INTER before last 
I built the sharpie 
Minnow to sail with 


my little girl, aged twelve. 
This boat was described in 
Yacutine for December, 
1930. But when summer * 





came, I found I had one 
daughter plus a collection 
of friends, and someone was 
always left behind. So I 
nosed around for a larger 
boat. 

A new boat, I found, 
would cost about $100 a 
foot, and for 30 feet, that 
meant cash. A second-hand 
boat could be bought for 
$2000 up, but everyone 
warned me about main- 
tenance. Anyhow, a man 
with family responsibilities 
does not like to put from ten 
to fifteen percent of his 
wordly wealth in a play- 
thing, no matter how much 
he wants to play. 

I was, however, deter- 
mined to have a boat, so 
when the depression hit the 
office and I joined that new social class, “‘The Idle 
Poor,” I ran off to my country place, got out my draw- 
ing board and slide rule, and was ready for work when, 
by September 12, the lumber arrived. By November 
the hull was done, and the total cost of materials, in- 
cluding rope, lights, bilge pump, etc., was $247.15. 
Anyone who can do plain carpentry work can build 
this boat. 

In May I hired a truck for $50 and 
hauled her 35 miles to Narragansett 
Bay, where for two months we sailed 
her every day we could get out, re- 
gardless of weather. She isn’t perfect, 
but neither did she cost thousands of 
dollars. A neighbor who has sailed all 
kinds of boats swears that she is a 
wonder for comfort and fun. My 
daughter of thirteen sailed her in a 
heavy southeast storm. The girls of 
our household prefer the comfort of 
her large flat deck, easy sailing quali- 
ties, and intimacy with the elements, 
to the cockpit of the conventional 
cruiser. And a young chap who cap- 
tained her the rest of the summer, 
said he has been in only one boat that 
sailed as easily, and that was a 
Herreshoff 121%-footer. Mr. H. will 
doubtless be pleased. 

Before the wind she goes like a 
streak and can be held to her course 
in a hard breeze and sea. Across the 
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She sleeps four and can be built by one man for less than 
three hundred dollars 


One bunk is provided on each side of the centerboard under the midship hatches, two sleep 
on deck, and the galley is beneath the fore peak hatch 


wind she reaches fast. Into 
the wind, not so good. She 
holds her own with the cats 
in a good wind, but in a 
hard breeze she goes no faster 
and does not point quite as 
high. I have been assured 
that this is true of any light 
boat, particularly one with a 
flat bottom. A suit of profes- 
sionally made sails might help 
here. The mainsail sets well 
now that we have put on a 
new bolt rope and battens on 
the leach, but I suspect the 
jib. It is the first jib I ever 
made. However, I must not 
do Gypsy an injustice. We 
have little trouble getting to 
windward. 

I wanted a boat to sleep 
four, but 26 feet was as long 
as I dared tackle alone. 
As a matter of fact, with the 
same beam 30 feet would 
have been as easy if lumber 
that long were available. 
She had to be under eight- 
foot beam for trucking over 
the highway. My daughter 
bored some holes for me, four children helped me set 
her up, three men helped me turn her over. Otherwise 
I was entirely alone. And let me add that I am not 
strong . . . that is one reason I need the boat. Five 
hours a day was my limit, and there was not enough 
meat on my back to draw the screws tight, as I found 
later. But no one piece is very heavy, and the work is 
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so simple and straight-forward that anyone could 


build her in a winter in spare time. 


Yachting 
that part of the boat which is shoving its way through 
the water. It is the shape of this underbody that we 
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We sleep two below and two on canvas cots on the study. 


flat deck, with a canopy over us which we can put up 
in five minutes. Forward, a hatch tilts up with canvas 
sides for a toilet and galley, which can be raised when 
sailing. This toilet arrangement is excellent. We use a 


pail with water in it set in a 
seat with a cover. The hatch 
lifts easily, and there is 
plenty of room inside. The 
top of the canopy should be 
well oiled to shed water... 
linseed oil. A “‘V”’ tent over 
the boom would do for sleep- 
ing three. 

The deck is flat, is set 
below the gunwale, and is a 
wonderful place to sprawl 
or lie on when sailing. Six 
people find plenty of room 
on it, and on the hatches, 
instead of sitting in a con- 
fined cockpit or dividing up 
into groups fore and aft. 
And in light airs it is great 
to be able to stand up and 
walk about. A deck of this 
kind is unusual, but it 
proved a complete success, 
for a sharpie does not tip 
far enough to warrant a divi- 
sion of the deck area by a 
coaming. When the water 
comes in the scuppers it is 
time to ease her up. 

An outboard motor could 
be put on a bracket for those 
who have to get back on time. We used an oar to 
help her along, once in a while, but the uncertainty 
of getting in compensates for the lack of power if 
you can afford that luxury. 

One thing, however, should be made plain. 
Gypsy is not an “outside boat.’’ Not that she isn’t 
seaworthy, for she is; but there is no way to get 
under cover. A decent cabin would kill her sailing 
qualities, and a low cabin would neither be of any 
use outside nor better than the canopy inside. 
For a really proper cabin she should be over 30 
feet long to get headroom. 


THE DEsIGN 


I am a building engineer, not a naval architect, 
but there is a chance to use common sense in any 
game. An engineer friend of mine was once called 
on to design a floating drydock. He found that they 
were built by tradition, with little or no reason. 
So he analyzed the stresses and built a better dock 
for less money. 

Now, in yacht design there is something that 
strikes me as equally strange. I have been told — 
and books give the same impression — that yachts 
are designed in an upright position, though they 
sail most of the time at an angle of heel. Why not 
design. them for the principal sailing position, or 
positions? A sharpie presents a very simple prob- 
lem, and so I followed this latter method. 

If we could suddenly freeze the water around a 
boat while sailing, lift the boat out, and fill the 
depression with plaster, we would get a cast of 





The sides are brought into the molds by the two long, upright 


levers 


Sail plan, showing 
location of centers 
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Figure 1 shows the underbody when sailing upright 
(shown also in Fig. 3), before the wind. The water is 
pressed outward by the bows and somewhat downward, 
and it closes in at the stern with an upward movement, 
principally. The water — 


thrown out at the bows can 
thus keep going till it comes 
to rest, while the water be- 
low comes up to take its 
place astern, a gentle flowing 
process. The sharpie here 
described is actually very 
fast on this point of sailing. 

But now we head up and 
sail across the wind, heeled 
well over. Instead of a sym- 
metrical wedge-like shape, 
we are driving a crescent 
through the water (Fig. 2) 
and we keep it from going 
in a circle by the action of 
the rudder. This is obviously 
an inefficient operation: the 
crescent trying to go in a 
curve and the rudder forcing 
it straight, which force holds 
the boat back. So the only 
thing to do is to make the 
axis of the crescent, a line 
drawn through the center 
of its body, as nearly 
straight as possible without 
sacrificing other features. 
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Plan of underbody with sections, boat upright. 
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position very soon ona slight heel, 
so it stays constant when once over. 
Anyway, it worked. With the tiller 
lashed, Gypsy feels a wind better 
than we can sail her. She will even 
run before a light wind with very 
little attention. My daughter and 
I ate breakfast, one day, without 
touching the tiller, while running 
before the wind, while it was nothing 
unusual to sail for an hour close- 
hauled. The only thing we had to 
watch were buoys. She would head 
for one clear across the bay, with 
uncanny sense, and hit it unless we 
interfered. 

The size of the lateral plane is a 























Plan of} underbody with sections, boat tipped. 


Common sense says that the axis shall be a graceful 
curve, uniform if possible. 

If we are designing a fast boat, the beam must be 
reduced to straighten out this axis. For the sharpie type 
one-fifth the waterline is a good ratio for speed; one- 
fourth for comfort. With the Gypsy, as with the Min- 
now, the sides are cut straight. For a narrower boat, a 
curve is necessary. 

When the size of the sail was determined (250 sq. ft.), 
it had to be located fore and aft. Note the diagram of 
sail plan. With the board all the way down the centers 
come together. She comes 
about better thus. But on a =, Betten for Tackle 





problem. The two forces acting are 
wind and water, yet the rule for size 
of lateral plane is not in terms of 
sail area but of midship section, a 
thing to which it is only casually related. My guess was 
to make it one-tenth the sail area, of which the hull will 
be about half and the centerboard half. I hold no brief 
for this rule. 

The amount of freeboard is a question of judgment. 
The wind on the sail is an active element; the wind on 
the hull is a dead element. If the exposed hull is too 
large a proportion of the sail area, she will become un- 
manageable, especially in a hard wind when she is reefed, 
just when you are in the greatest trouble. For this 
reason I kept the hull low and gave up a cabin. 
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little ahead of the center of 
lateral plane. This latter is 



































the usual position of centers. 
Both these centers usually 
come abaft the center of the 
waterline, but they were 
placed on the center in Gypsy 
for a purpose. I was deter- 
mined that she would sail 
herself. 

I was told that there was 
no way of designing a boat so 
that she would sail herself, 
but I had a hunch. The old 
Spray had all her centers 
together and a constant 
waterline length. There is a 
story to the effect that any 
double-ended boat whose 
width is one-third its length 
will sail itself. My guess was 
that symmetry and constant 
conditions played a large part. 
So I put the center of the sail 
area and of the lateral plane 
on the center of the water- 
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Build up side boards as shown,ribs 4%” 0.4. 
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Cut at bow; leave 


Draw molds full size from dimensions given. See detail. 














line, and no overhang, to 
keep the waterline constant. 











It is true that the axis of the 











boat shifts about five degrees 
when she heels, as can be seen 
from Fig. 2, but I could not 
help this and it takes this 
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UY = Workina Dimensions. 























Below -Immersed hull tranefermed. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

Although not essential, it would help in the construc- 
tion to read the article on the building of Minnow in 
YacutinG, December, 1930. This construction is 
similar but on a larger scale. 

To begin with, be careful what woods you get. I 
ordered western fir, and to my consternation they sent 
western hemlock, all milled, not knowing the difference. 
It isn’t as good, but works easily and I hope it will not 
rot before the boat is obsolete. In particular, do not be 
bluffed into getting expensive lumber. I paid $50 per 
thousand after having been assured that $120 was the 
least that proper lumber could be bought for. A few 
sound knots make no difference, and you can cut out 
other defects. 

I would choose western fir in long lengths for the sides; 
fir or soft pine for plank (hard pine shrinks too much); 
oak for the stem; and fir or clear spruce for the mast. 
Spruce planking is said to have a tendency to rot. 
Cypress and cedar are fine, if not too expensive. As a 
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Above - Immersed part of hull. 









Assemble the sides with battens nailed securely on 
the outside to hold planks together. Cut at bow and 
leave long at stern. Turn to lie inside up. Paint strips 
of marine glue along joints. Lay 3” strips of canvas 
along this glue and seal down tight with hot iron. This 
forms a seal on the inside of the joint and makes the 
side like one board. 

Tack the chine batten lightly in place, because it will 
slip as the boards are bent. It needs to be in place to 
set the ribs to. 

Turn sides over and screw ribson with 2” No. 12screws; 
screw from outside of plank through into ribs, boring 
34” in with 44” bit for bung or putty, and boring 
through plank (for easy drawing-tight) with drill full 
size of screws. Bore into rib beyond with small drill. 
Two screws each fastening. 

Screw one side to stem. Take off. Screw other side to 
stem permanently. Set this side on edge, top down, and 
get some help at this point. I had four children. Set 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Get some heavy paper, 
such as building paper, and 
lay out the sections full 


rule, one takes what is 
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size from the base line, as 
shown on Fig. 4. Build up 
molds over these drawn 
sections with bottoms cut 
to the base line, so that 
the boat wil! set up on a 
level floor or ground. 





p————___ 


SETTING UP THE SIDES 


Get the stem cut out by 
mill of oak or some hard 
wood. See Fig. 5. Get full 
length board for the sides, 
which will probably have 





A-Draw trial side board. 
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to be 2” stock planed down 
at the mill to 114”. 

Have bottom planks and 
chine beveled at mill to 
flare of sides, 2 in 5. Have 
all the side boards cut to 
taper at mill, if possible, b- Lay out line 
but if not, mark with chalk C- Lay out pect. 
line and rip by hand. +: 

All the working dimen- 
sions of the boat are given 
in Fig. 4, and from this 
you can lay out the taper 
of the side boards in what- 
ever widths you get them. 
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The Columbus Day rendezvous of the Cruising Club of America. Vice-Commodore Hobart Ford’s “Mother Goose” 
acted as stake boat to which the yachts were moored. In the gathering were four boats that had crossed the Atlantic. 
“Carlsark” is at right and “Mistress” at left 


The Month 


L. Y. R. A. Makes Plans for 1932 


AUSTIN BARNES, of Syracuse, N. Y., is the new presi- 
e dent of the Lake Yacht Racing Association of Lake On- 
tario, which has decided upon Cobourg, Ontario, fifty miles 
below Toronto, as the location for its 1932 regatta, which is to 
be its 48th annual. In choosing the dates for this meet, August 
lst-3rd, consideration was 
given the Canada’s Cup 
series, between the Royal Ca- 
nadian Yacht Club of Toronto, 
and the Rochester Yacht Club, 
to be sailed off Rochester, with 
August 6th as the tentative 
opening date. 

In order to bring the associ- 
ation fleet together at Roches- 
ter for the Canada’s Cup 
event, the Freeman Cup con- 
test will follow the regatta 
instead of preceding it, as in 
the past. Starting from 
Cobourg Thursday, August 
4th, a course of 150 nautical 
miles around the Ducks Islands 
and up the south side of the 
lake will be followed, with the 
finish off Charlotte in time 
for the Canada’s Cup com- 
petition, which will again be 
sailed in the Eight-Metre 
Class. 

President Barnes has been 
vice president of the L. Y. R. A. 
for the past four years, and 
succeeds Tom K. Wade of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 





in Yachting 


of the Queen City Yacht Club, was reélected secretary for a 

ninth consecutive term. Frank A. Moore, also of the Queen 
City Yacht Club, will continue to act as assistant secretary. 

Following the example of the N. A. Y. R. U., the L. Ys R. A. 

council voted to establish individual membership. In the past it 

has recognized club membership only. The move is made as an 

experiment looking towards increasing interest in yachting on 
Lake Ontario. D.F. Lange 


G. Edward Osborne 


T IS with regret that Eastern 
yachtsmen will learn of the 
death at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, on November Ist, of 
G. Edward Osborne, for many 
years Fleet Captain of the New 
Haven Yacht Club. 

Captain ‘‘Ed,’’ as he was 
called by every sailor who knew 
him, was a picturesque char- 
acter whose unbounded hos- 
pitality and humor endeared 
him to all he met. He it was 
who first boarded any visiting 
yacht that dropped anchor in 
Morris Cove, extending the 
courtesy of the club of which 
he was an officer, and nothing 
that would add to the pleasure 
or comfort of the visitor was 
ever overlooked. 

In the neighborhood of 
seventy years of age at the time 
of his death, Captain “‘Ed” re- 
tained his interest in yachts 





‘he: 


The new 100-foot Diesel cruiser “Sea Owl” taking the water and sailing to the end. Bluff, 


Major Leroy F. Grant of the at the yard of her designer and builder, the Luders Marine hearty and grizzled, he looked, 


Kingston (Ontario) Yacht 


Construction Co. Owned by J. T. Lupton, Chattanooga, Tenn., and felt the sailor of a past 


Club, was chosen vice _presi- “Sea Owl” will soon be on her way to Miami. Two Winton generation. In his younger 
dent, and Blake Van Winckle, Diesels give a speed of 12 knots days he served on American 
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December, 1931 





square-rigged vessels, attaining the rank of mate before he quit 
the sea for shore pursuits. 

His place in the affections of his fellow club members, and 
those who made New Haven a port of call on their cruises, will 
be hard to fill. 


Another World-Girdler Returns 


N NOVEMBER 12th, almost three and a half years after 
leaving New London, Connecticut, in the Bermuda Race 
of 1928, the little Alden-designed, 32-foot ketch Svaap, owned 
by William Albert’ Robinson, of Douglaston, Long Island, 
dropped her hook in the quiet waters off Moorhead City, North 
Carolina, after having traveled some 32,000 miles on a trip 
around the world. Robinson had an English yachtsman as 
companion as far as Tahiti, and then shipped a native Tahitian, 
who completed the trip with him. 

Svaap survived several severe storms and one typhoon, had a 
run-in with Red Sea pirates, and many other exciting and 
interesting experiences before returning to her native country. 
The last leg of the trip was from the Canary Islands, and took 
38 days. Svaap will soon return to her moorings off Douglaston, 
sailing up the coast most of the way, and using the inland water- 
ways part of the time. 


An Invitation to California's Mid-Winter Regatta 


HE West sends a greeting, and an invitation more urgent 
than ever, for Eastern and Great Lakes participation in the 
Sixth Annual Mid-Winter Regatta, which is to be sailed Feb- 
ruary 20th to 24th inclusive, over the course, off Los Angeles 
Harbor, on which the Olympic Races will be held next summer. 
The Six-Metre sloops, with a probable fleet of fourteen in 
active commission by the end of this year, have assumed dom- 
inance in Western racing. As a consequence, the desire for 
Eastern participation comes mostly from the skippers of this 
class. There are, however, three very active “Eights” in the 
Southwest; the International Star racing will, it is forecasted, 
exceed in interest that of any past year, and a number of little 
12-foot Olympic Class monotypes will be rigged, as well as a 
local one-design class, 14-foot Patricia skimmers. West Coast 
schooners, yawls and ketches will make up six divisions. 
Yachtsmen of the Pacific seaboard hope that by seizing the 
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“Delight,” a new 35-foot yawl owned by W. Perry Curtis, Jr. 

Equipped witha yard on her mainmast, she presents an unusual 

sight on Long Island Sound. She was designed by Alden and 
is powered with a 4-cylinder Gray 


opportunity which the presence of the Olympiad regatta has 
placed at their doors, really ambitious intersectional competi- 
tion can be developed. There has been a sincere desire to see 
more boats from Eastern waterways participating on the West 
Coast since the memorable mid-winter series of 1928. At that 
time confidence may have been pruned. But ambition has 





Outboard racing on Lake Merritt, Oakland, Cal., where the National Outboard Championships were held. Located in the heart of the city, 


the mile course gave the spectators a fine view of the events 





The “Sixes” racing off 
San Pedro, California, 
where the water events 
of the Olympic Games 
will be held next 
summer. Arthur 
Rousseau’s “Maybe” 
rounding the mark in 
the lead 


The best way to see 
Florida is by motor 
boat. “Cricket II” in 
the Mt. Dora Canal. 
She is a product of 
Florida, powered with 


a Scripps “Four” 
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Ray Chapin 


grown strong since, and a larger, stronger and more 
seasoned fleet of Westerners will be able to offer 
keen rivalry to the sailors of other waterways. 


Bos RUSKAUFF 


World Outboard Speed Raised to 


56.530 M.P.H. 


EVENTY-TWO new world outboard speed records, 
including an all-time high one-mile mark of 56.530 
miles an hour in Class E, have been established by 
American outboard drivers during the 1931 racing 
season, which is practically at a close with the 
exception of a few remaining regattas on the Pacific 
Coast in November and December. 

Tommy Estlick, the Waukegan, IIl., professional, 
is the current holder of the all-time speed mark, made 
on the Salton Sea, California, on October 18th. Pro- 
fessional drivers chalked up 45 of the new records 
made this season, and the remaining 27 were con- 
tributed by amateurs. 

Walter Widegren, youthful Glen Cove, N. Y., pro- 
fessional driver, leads the list of record holders with 
three marks, two of them in competition. Chesley 
Allen, of Plainfield, N. J., a student at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, holds the highest mark ever 
made in competition, 48.257 m.p.h. set in Philadel- 
phia in Class F, Division I, of the Lipton Trophy 
races last month. 

Estlick, in addition to the one-mile record of 56.530 
in Class E, also holds the Class E competition mark 
in Division II. Eastern and Midwestern drivers share 
intersectional honors with nine records each. Four 
records are held by Pacific Coast drivers, and two 
by Canadian pilots. Miss Hilda Mueller, of Bay City, 
Mich., National Class A, Division II, champion, and 
Mrs. Veryl Pantages, of Los Angeles, are the only 
women among the 24 record holders. 





In the Saguenay River, 
Quebec. The Diesel 
yacht “Queen Anne,” 
owned by A. D. 
Thayer, at anchor in 
Tadoussac Bay. The 
rivers and lakes of 
Canada hold many 
attractions for the 
cruiser 


Reflections. “Cacha 
lot,” a handsome and 
able 85-foot auxiliary 
. owned by A. L. Foster. 

r " She was designed by 
PS —. ae a W. H. Hand, Jr. 
Canada Steamship Lines - 





The list of current outboard record holders follows: 


DIVISION I (AMATEUR) 
OneE-MILE TRIALS 
Class Speed Driver Home 
A 39.980 Veryl Pantages Los Angeles 
B 44.290 Jack Maypole, Jr. River Forest, Ill. 
C 49.283 Stewart Nunneley Detroit 
D 49.434 Roger Swartwood Los Angeles 
E 53.670 James Nunneley Detroit 
F 53.753 J. R. Ardiel Toronto 


Frve-Mi1LtE ComMPEtItION 


A 35.756 Stewart Foster Los Angeles 

*B 41.002 Elliott Spencer Westbrook, Conn. 
C 46.201 F. G. Graham Vancouver, B. C. 
*D 47.670 H.G. Ferguson Elsinore, Calif. 

E 46.379 William Rozett New York City 
TF 48.257 Chesley Allen Plainfield, N. J. 


DIVISION II PROFESSIONAL 


OneE-MILE 
Class Speed Driver Home 
A 38.230 Hilda Mueller Bay City, Mich. 
B 44.729 Harry Roberts Hartford, Conn. 
C 52.647 Walter Widegren Glen Cove, N. Y. 
D_ 51.580 Dick Neal Manistee, Mich. 
TE 56.530 Tommy Estlick Waukegan, III. 
F 55.279 Hank Ryan Duluth, Minn. 
Five MILEs 
A 35.006 Ed Hauptner New York City 
*B 41.475 Howard Myers Kansas City, Mo. 
C 45.636 Walter Widegren Glen Cove, N. Y. 
*D 45.454 Willis Overton Norwalk, Conn. 
E 47.949 Tommy Estlick Waukegan, IIl. 
F 47.999 Walter Widegren Glen Cove, N. Y. 


*Records made in 1930. 
tFastest speed ever made in competition. 
{All time high one-mile record. 
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“Revenge,” sailed by George Lauder, won in the 10-Metre Class with a standing of .718 
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Long Island Sound 
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EDITORIAL 


The Passing Year 


HE year 1931, in spite of gloomy predictions in the 

early months and a dark economic outlook, will go 
down in yachting history as an active and memorable 
season afloat. Taken by and large, the sport itself did 
not suffer much of a slump, even if the list of new yachts 
and classes did not make much of a showing, and there 
were many happenings to lift it out of mediocrity. 

Following a year which saw an America’s Cup match, 
it was inevitable that the racing among .the big class 
yachts was not as spectacular as it was when four Cup 
candidates dominated the season. Only one of the Cup 
contenders of 1930 was out, Weetamoe, but she found 
good competition with Vanitie and Resolute, and proved 
herself a remarkably fast craft, which all who saw her 
perform the previous year were willing to concede. 
Her interior fittings did not seem to slow her up any, 
judging from her success during the past summer. 

The high spot of the season was, undoubtedly, the 
Transatlantic Race. The ten starters (and an eleventh 
that did not arrive from Europe in time to compete) 
made up a fleet that could hardly have been bettered in 
a boom year, and which testifies to the hold that ocean 
racing has gained on yachtsmen. The record passage, in 
that event, of the little Dorade of 17 days 1 hour from 
Newport, R. I., to Plymouth, England, was phenomenal 
for a boat only 37 feet on the water, and one which 
may never be beaten by a boat of her size. Her victory, 
and the taking of the four first places by American 
yachts, in the Fastnet Race, was a surprise that brought 
credit to our ocean racing men, while the friendly rela- 
tions engendered by the meeting of British and Ameri- 
can yachtsmen in these two events augurs well for the 
future of such international affairs and may well lead to 
greater participation by the sailors of the two countries. 

Our quest for the Seawanhaka Cup, on the Clyde, and 
for some of the Scandinavian international trophies, 
ended with friendships heightened, although we did not 
succeed in winning, and justify the assurance that we 
will ‘“‘go back for more” next year. 

In local waters the activity, and the number of events 
scheduled, were in no way curtailed. It is true that the 
size of the racing fleets was sometimes reduced over 
1930, but the loss was slight. When a fleet of 213 sail 
gathers at Larchmont for the annual race week regatta, 
the fact that the figures do not equal the 270 or so of the 
previous year has little significance; and at Marblehead, 
the other great racing center on the Atlantic Coast, the 
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total number of starts during the week of racing at the 
height of the season exceeded that of the previous 
summer. On the Great Lakes and the West Coast the 
activity seemed in no way curtailed by the uncertainty 
of the financial markets. Fewer large yachts were in 
commission this year — but then, a season’s success was 
never dependent on the fleet of big power yachts. 

One thing was apparent in the racing last year, and 
that is the waning in popularity of the smaller Universal 
Rule Classes. But few new boats have been built in 
recent years in the once popular 20-rating and 25-rating 
classifications. In their place the Six-Metre and Eight- 
Metre classes have grown fast, and in some localities the 
Scandinavian 22 and 30 Square Metre (sail area) classes 
are meeting with moderate success. One reason for 
the growth of the metre classes is the opportunity for 
international racing which they offer. 

Some interesting experiments in duralumin mast con- 
struction, sliding track booms, and many of the other 
innovations used on the successful Cup defender last 
year, were tried out on three of the Class M yachts. The 
results were not startling, and some of the older, un- 
changed ‘‘M’s” had all the best of it, which did not add 
much to the sum total of our knowledge of the real 
value of such devices. 


Shall We Rate the Skippers? 
T HAS been suggested to the Editor that we publish 
each year the standing of the prominent racing 
skippers, ranking them one, two, three, and so on, as 
they do in tennis and other sports, the selections to be 
made by a board of judges. 
No, thank you! We know of too many easier ways of 
starting trouble than this. 


The Motor Boat Show Issue 
N ORDER to give our readers as much advance in- 
formation as possible about the coming Motor Boat 
Show, which will be held in New York, January 22nd 
to 30th, the next issue of YACHTING will be the annual 
Motor Boat Show number. As in past years, it will con- 
tain as complete an account of what will be seen at the 
Show in the way of new boats and engines, as well as 
accessories, as is possible. The builders of stock boats 
have been exceedingly busy the past few months on the 
new models for next year, and on improvements in ex- 
isting lines. What they have accomplished will be de- 
scribed in the January issue. Publication date will be 
January 7th. 








IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





F. SLADE DALE 


OME yachtsmen prefer racing and others like cruising best, but Slade Dale apparently 
has a passion for both, if, at least, we can judge from the boats he has owned and sailed. 
Racing throughout the summer season, and cruising during the winter months seem to be 
the portion of this young sailor. In between, he seems to find time to design a boat or two 
for his own use. 

Brought up on the shores of Barnegat Bay, he took to the water early, learning to sail as 
soon as he did to walk, if we are correctly informed. Starting in with small boats, his first 
adventurous cruise was made in a 12-foot Barnegat Bay sneakbox from New York to Bis- 
cayne Bay, Florida, in the late autumn and early winter. Then came the long ocean voyage 
in the 23-foot cutter ‘‘ Postscript,’’ which he designed himself. This took him around Cuba, 
to Jamaica, and back to Barnegat, some 4000 miles in six months. An account of both of 
these voyages appeared in YACHTING. He was active in getting the Inland Lakes Class E 
scows established in the East and he raced in them for many seasons. In most of the inter- 
national crew matches between ‘‘the Bay’’ and the Royal St. Lawrence crews, Dale has been 
skipper of one of the American boats. 

When a Star Class fleet was formed on Barnegat Bay he went into that, and has repre- 
sented his fleet in several of the international series of the class. On the Chesapeake, in 1930, 
he finished fourth in a hard fought series, and last summer he sailed ‘‘ Vixen”’ in the series on 
Long Island Sound. Following that series he bought the 65-year-old coasting schooner 
“Emma C. Berry,” in order te preserve an example of the ships of two or more generations 
ago, and sailed her from Maine to his home port last month. She flies the burgee of the 
Cruising Club of America. 

When he can be persuaded, which is not often, Dale writes for YACHTING, and thus he is 
already known somewhat to our readers. All in all, this life of a sailor does not appear too 
dull and colorless. 
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“El Lagarto,” an eight-year-old special hull by Hacker which won the National Sweepstakes and the President’s Cup last summer, and 


which is the oldest boat to race in the Gold Cup Class 


About Those Motor Boats 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


R. Still, of New York and Detroit, has actually 

succeeded in resigning as president of the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association! He’s been trying to do 
that very thing for the past four or five years but, for 
various and excellent reasons, the nominating com- 
mittee has always refused to believe that his wise and 
arduous administration of American motor boat racing 
affairs was seriously interfering with his important 
business activities. This year, after eight solid years at 
the tiller, during which he guided the Association 
through some stormy, uncharted seas, he made them 
believe it — almost at the point of a gun. So the com- 
mittee did the very best thing it could have done under 
the circumstances, nominated George H. Townsend, of 
New York and Greenwich, Conn., for president and he 
was unanimously elected. 

No wiser and luckier selection could have been made. 
George Townsend, twice winner of the Gold Cup to the 
bewilderment of his sailing confréres in the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club, will do great things as president of 
America’s ruling motor boat racing organization. He 
brings with him no smack of trade. He is an amateur 
sportsman in every way, one of the most popular men 
who has ever taken part in this hectic sport, and one 
who will make friends readily in racing circles here and 
in the international racing matters in which the Associa- 
tion, aided and abetted by your humble correspondent, 
seems destined to take a more active part. 

And ‘‘ Eddie” Edenburn resigned too! For nine years 
this active little citizen of Detroit has allowed motor boat- 
ing to occupy a large part of his life. Leonard H. Thomson, 
of the same motorized city, the new secretary of the 
A. P. B. A., will have his hands full maintaining the rec- 
ords of activity and accomplishment that ‘ Eddie” 
Edenburn has set. 

At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, 
October 29th, following three days of meetings by the 
Association’s various contest boards, half a dozen prom- 


N MIRACLE has happened! Commodore Frederick 
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inent gasoline-propelled yachtsmen were awaiting the 
opportunity to voice tribute to the long service of Fred 
Still and Eddie Edenburn. J. Lee Barrett, of the Yachts- 
men’s Association of America, whom the Association 
elected as its delegate to the meeting in Brussels, on 
November 26th, of the International Motor Yachting 
Union, beat them all to it. His glowing encomiums 
brought blushes to the cheeks of the retiring warriors, 
but they were loudly barked by the delegates from 43 
clubs attending the meeting out of a total A. P. B. A. 
membership of 176 clubs and associations. 

Before we go a bit further with this, let us record here 
that the annual reports of President Still and Charles F. 
Chapman, secretary of the A. P.B. A. Contest Board, 
both emphasized that motor boating, of all the major 
sports in America, was the only one to show an increase 
during this commercially anesthetized year of 1931 and 
that, since last year’s meeting, there have been more 
regattas, more races, more entrants, more starters and 
more finishers, except in cruiser races, than in any 
previous season. 

The thing that interested this bard most selfishly was 
the complete adoption by the A. P. B. A. Council, and 
later by the open meeting of delegates, of all the sug- 
gestions for changes in international rules which we 
have been propounding in the pages of Yacutine for 
the past three or four months. A letter was addressed 
by Mr. Chapman, as head of the A. P. B. A. Contest 
Board, to the International Motor Yachting Union in 
which the need for changes in international racing 
rules of that world ruling body was stressed in the 
interest of better, more and friendlier international 
contests. The following changes were requested: 


a. The following list of classifications for the estab- 
lishment of internationally recognized world’s records, 
no matter where made under proper authority and su- 
pervision: 1 statute mile, 5 statute miles, 1 kilometer, 
5 kilometers, 12 kilometers, 100 kilometers, 12 statute 
miles, 100 statute miles. 

(Continued on page 88) 








The model of the new Herreshoff 23-foot water line one-design boat shows what a sweet craft she is 


Another New Herreshoff One-Design Class 


O CONCERN in this or any other country has_ protected hatch forward of the mast makes it possible 


turned out so many successful one-design classes 
as the famed Herreshoff Manufacturing Company, of 


Bristol, Rhode Island. Starting 
before the beginning of the 
present century with the New- 
port 30-footers, they continued 
on with the popular Newport 
and Buzzard’s Bay 15-footers, 
New York Y. C. 30-footers, 
N. Y. Y. C. 50’s and 40’s, Fish 
Class boats, S Class, Fisher’s 
Island Class, and so on. And 
now comes another fine looking 
little craft, a 23-foot water line 
knockabout which bids fair to 
be fully as popular as any of 
her predecessors. She is 34 feet 
over all, 7 feet beam, and 4 
feet 6 inches draft, and should 
be fast, seaworthy, easily han- 
dled, with good room in the 
cockpit for a large party and 
enough room in the cabin for 
two people on short cruises. 
The jib-headed sloop rig is 
moderate in area. While it has 
sufficient power to push the 
easy-lined hull in the lightest 
of airs, it is not too large for the 
boat to carry in all except very 
strong breezes. The mast is 
hollow, and the other spars 
solid. Spar fittings are bronze, 


of Herreshoff pattern. Wire rigging is of stainless steel, 
and sails are of best Egyptian duck. 

The plans show what a handsome craft the new boat 
is, with fairly long ends and graceful sheer. A well 
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The modern jib-headed sail plan 


for the crew to shift sails without going on deck, while 
all halliard and sheet leads have been so placed as to be 


instantly accessible. 

The new craft embodies all 
the usual high Herreshoff 
standards of design, materials, 
workmanship, fittings and 
equipment. The frame work 
is of oak, with mahogany 
planking fastened with bronze 
screws. The lead keel weighs 
2500 pounds. The deck is of 
cedar, covered with canvas, 
while the cockpit has a teak 
floor and mahogany seats. 

The exterior of the hull will 
be finished bright or in colors, 
at the option of the purchaser, 
while the interior will be bright 
and painted, as required. The 
equipment will be complete 
in every way, and includes sail 
bags and covers, jib, mainsail 
and spinnaker, spinnaker pole, 
anchor and cable, two mocring 
lines, canvas bucket, brass 
pump, fog horn, boat hook, 
liquid compass, lead and line, 
three life preservers, etc. 

While not yet definitely set- 
tled, it is understood that the 
price will be surprisingly low 
when the excellence of design, 


construction and equipment is considered. 

Being able, comfortable, fast, and a lively boat to 
handle, it should appeal to people considering the for- 
mation of a one-design class in any protected locality. 





Cockpit and deck arrangement of the 23-foot water line Herreshoff one-design boat 
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“Velero,” a Smart New Auxiliary Cruising Sloop 


Sail plan 


























SMART newcomer among the cruising contingent 
on Long Island Sound made her appearance the 
first week in August when Velero, whose plans are repro- 
duced here, slid down the ways at Bunce’s Yard, at 
Huntington, L. I. She is from the board of Sparkman & 
Stephens, and was built for William U. Becker, of the 
Shelter Island Yacht Club, who wanted a smart sailing 
craft with ample auxiliary power to cope with the strong 
tides met with in the vicinity of Shelter Island. Velero 
is a jib-headed sloop with hollow spars and stainless 
steel rigging, her principal dimensions being as follows: 
l.o.a. 38’ 3”; l.w.l. 26’ 6’’; beam 8’ 9”; draft, 5’ 7’; sail 
area, 582 sq. ft. Her construction is of the best, including 
lead keel, Everdur bronze fastenings, Philippine mahog- 
any planking, Merriman blocks and hardware, etc. __. 
The plans show an easily driven hull of moderate 
beam, with moderate overhangs, an easy entrance and 
clean run, with a comfortable firmness in the bilges. The 
sloop rig is of moderate proportions, with a jumper stay 
taking the place of a headstay, and a short main boom 
making possible a permanent backstay running to the 
quarter. A Gray 4-30 motor driving a 2-bladed Hyde 
feathering wheel provides plenty of reliable power to 
buck the strongest tides. 
The interior layout shows a two-berth main cabin and 
a third berth forward, the latter being available for a 
paid hand when one is carried. A good galley is placed 
forward on the starboard side, plus several lockers, etc., 
while there is a nice toilet room to port. There is over 
six feet headroom in the main cabin, and the cabin 
house has been carried forward in order to obtain good 
headroom in the galley and forward part of the boat. 


a Lines and body plan 






































Interior accommodation plan of “Velero,” designed by Sparkman & Stephens for William U. Becker 
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“Golliwog,” a Modern Version 
of the Old English Cutter 


-DY “Old English Cutter” is not meant one of the 

narrow, plank on edge lead mines that were brought 
into being by a vicious rule of measurement which as- 
sumed the depth to be half the beam, monstrosities like 
the Spankadillo that sailed on their ears in anything 
more than a faint breath of air, but the more wholesome 
type which preceded and followed those uncomfortable 
craft. More than twenty years ago, in 1908 to be exact, 
the late Arthur E. Payne designed the little cutter 
Scamp for Thomas Ratsey of Southampton, England. 
She was 25’ over all and was a sturdy little ship. Last 
year Ernest Ratsey of City Island decided to have an- 
other small cruiser of similar type and handed over to 
Chester A. Nedwidek, naval architect of New York, 
the block model of the Payne boat with instructions to 
get out a larger craft that would have the good qualities 
of the earlier one. He stretched her out to 32’ over all, 
28’ 7”’ water line, 10’ 4’ beam, and 5’ 114” draft, preserv- 
ing the type of Scamp. 

She was built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., and is 
planked with cedar over oak frames. The deck is of teak, 
the house of mahogany and the finish below deck is 
butternut. There is 8000 pounds of lead on the keel. 

The cockpit is roomy and the boat has a lot of space 
below. There is a locker on each side aft, forward of 
which is an extension berth with drawers under. At the 
forward end of the cabin are a locker and a buffet each 
side and amidships is a folding swing table. A large 
toilet room is placed on the port side just forward of the 
mast with linen locker outboard. The fore peak has a 
pipe berth in it and ample room for stowage. Sails and 
the outboard motor which serves as auxiliary power are 
stowed under the floor of the cockpit. The cabin house, 
which has full headroom under it, extends from the 
cockpit to the forward end of the toilet room. The mast 
steps through the house and the house top is well braced 
at the partners with wood iodging and metal hanging 
knees, making a strong and neat job. 


















































“Golliwog” slipping along under all plain sail 


Golliwog carries a fairly tall Marconi mast and a 
double head rig. She has shown a turn of speed that has 
surprised the owners of some of the boats which have 
tried conclusions with her. Her short bow and sawed off 
stern make her look smaller even than her over all length 
but she moves along well. She has done considerable 
cruising and has proved a comfortable vessel under 
various conditions of wind and sea. During the summer 
Golliwog won the N. Y. A. C. Block Island race which 
marks her a fast boat in any company. 
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Sheer, half breadth and body 
plans and diagonals of the new 

cutter. In working out the lines 
- of “Golliwog,” Mr. Nedwidek 











preserved the flavor of “Scamp,” 
an earlier Ratsey boat designed 
by Alfred E. Payne 
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Seaworthiness, Speed and Comfort in This 100-Foot Diesel Yacht 
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Inboard profile and cabin plan of the shoal draft cutter designed by Ralph H. Wiley for J. Edgar Jeffrey 


Wheeler Now Building Standardized Diesel-Powered Cruisers 


HE Wheeler Shipyard, of Brooklyn, N. Y., well 

known builders of stock gasoline cruisers, have just 
announced that for 1932 they will turn out a complete 
line of Diesel-powered craft in five different sizes, from 
41 feet over all to 70 feet. The plans below show the 
trim outlines and fine accommodation plan of the 50-foot 
model, which will be powered with a 100 h.p. Winton 
Diesel and built and equipped in the finest possible 


manner. The motor compartment, under the enclosed 
bridge deck, will contain the 400-gallon fuel tanks, 
Falcon generating plant, batteries, pressure water 
system, and other auxiliary equipment. 

The layout is excellent, including two sep- 
arate cabins, two toilet rooms, crew’s quarters 
and toilet, large galley, forward cockpit, after 
deck and bridge deck. 



































































































































Outboard profile and cabin plan of the new stock 50-foot Diesel-powered cruiser which Wheeler will offer for 1932 
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Values in Cruising Types 
The Plus and Minus Quantities that Go into the Making of Any Cruiser 
By L. FRANCIS HERRESHOFF 


HEN the boys gather in front of our fireside 

W here at Marblehead on winter nights, an argu- 

ment frequently arises as to just what is the 
best type of cruising yacht. Each one seems to have his 
favorite type, whether it be deep cutter or wide tub, 
although generally he cannot give his reasons for his 
choice. 

On one occasion we got together and tried to make up 
a score card, something on the idea of the score cards 
used by committees in judging horses, dogs, or poultry. 
While this does not sound very seagoing, it is, however, 
an interesting way of tallying the value of the different 
cruising qualities. Of course, no two people will agree 
on the exact value of the points, but an effort was made 
to have most of the points measurable in some unit. 
In the case of speed, cost and fuel consumption, these 
have to be more or less guessed at on ‘‘dream ships.” 

I have tried, therefore, to arrange the qualities that 
enter into the successful cruiser in columns of plus and 
minus, so that they come opposite each other, for it is 
well known in designing that each element exaggerated 
in a design is generally at the expense of some other 
quality. The result is always a compromise. 

In the following table, covering the designs of six 
boats of widely different rig and type, the nine qualities 
considered are given below. No two people will agree 
on the plus and minus values I have assigned to the 
different designs, but they at least offer some means 
of measuring the design as a whole. 


1. On this first line length and cost are opposite each other, 
as the larger the boat the greater the cost. 

















No. 1. Small auxiliary. Dimensions: 30’ x 271%! x 8’ x 21%’. 
Sail area, 235 sq. ft. 8 h.p. Diesel 
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2. This is self explanatory. 

3. These balance, for deep boats of any size have small deck- 
houses; hence can carry a boat easily. 

4. On this line flat wide boats, which might have several 
berths, are scored against if they lack head room. 

5. This balance is obvious. 

6. Here the advantages of non-inflammable fuel are balanced 


by cost. 
7. On this line things do not balance, but boats with slack 


bilges usually drive easily but heel more when aground. 
8. Here the large engine for speed is scored against on the 


basis of economy. 
9. Of course speed under sail is one of the most desired quali- 


ties, but to prevent the larger and faster type boats from scoring 
too much here the rating is a negative quality. 

The rating might be taken as that given by any rule which 
uses the standard time allowance tables, but I have used a rule 
especially developed for cruising boats, for it is generally con- 
sidered that all of the existing rules for measuring racing yachts 
are unsatisfactory for cruisers. 


In the following plans I have tried to show boats of 
quite varying type and size. The only actual existing 
ones shown are: 

No. 4, Har, designed and built by 8S. H. Brown. 

No. 6, Walrus, owned by Commodore C. A. Welch. 

It is interesting and surprising to me to see how some 
of the boats score, and the resulting figures seem a quite 
accurate indication of the true value for the money for 
coastal cruising. Why not try to fill out some of the 
scores, giving your own valuation of the points indicated 
for the type of cruiser you prefer? Maybe they will rate 
better than any shown. 

(Continued on page 83) 












































No. 2. Sharpie. Dimensions: 40’ x 37' x 10’ x 1’. Sail area, 
630 sq. ft. Two Flexifour Universals 












No. 3. Sailing No. 4. Sloop 


cruiser, 44’ x “Har, ”23' 10” 
33'x9 x 6' 1". . x19 3" «7' 1" 
Sail area, 642 x 3’ 8". Sail 

sq. ft. area, 300 sq. ft. 

















































































































No. 6. Auxiliary “Walrus,” 50’ x 45’ x 1414! x 6’. Sail area, 755 No. 5. Small schooner, 45’ x 36’ x 1114! x 614’. Sail 
sq. ft. Two 65 h.p. gasoline motors area, 1145 sq. ft. 12 h.p. gasoline motor 
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Values in Cruising Types 
(Continued from page 80) 


Pius QUALITIES — 


Price complete, each 


No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 No.6 Munus Quauities + No.1 No.2 No.3 


No.4 No.5 No.6 








1. Each foot over 20 
Bie a-0 +c ebatias 7.5 17.0 13.0 —0.8 16.0 25.0 $1,000............. 5.5 4.0 11.0 2.8 14.0 16.0 
2.10 points for each ‘ Number of men re- 
Ge eG 54's caters quired to get under 
EAE TRAPS | EM 20.0 20.0 10.0 10.0 20.0 20.0 way quickly........ 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 3.0 3.0 
3. Ability to carry a Feet of draft....... 
boat on deck....... 0 0 i CO a en pica ces devnessis 2.5 1.0 6.1 3.7 6.5 6.0 
4. Number of berths Each foot less than 6’ 
Ea TURE POR Y SE 4.0 6.0 2.0 6.0 8.0 headroom.......... 1.5 1.3 3 15 — 0.0 
5. Number of sails that Number of running 
can be set......... 2.0 3.0 3.0 9.0 3.0 ropes... ..... 50... 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.0 32.0 12.0 
6.10 points if engine Cost of engine (units 
uses heavy oil...... 10.0 0.0—— 0.0 0.0 0.0 of $100.)........... 8.0 6.0 — 3.5 7.0 40.0 
7. Fuel cruising radius Each 5° heel when 
1 foreach 50N.M... 15.0 4.0—— 1.5 6.0 10.0 EES ETS 7.0 0.0 10.0 9.0 9.0 8.0 
8. Speed under power mts per mile for 
i i) rae 7.0— 6 = ge | Sea RS re 1.0 5.0 — 3.0 4.5 24.0 
9. Speed under sail No. Each foot of rating. . . 
3 wind abeam...... 6.0 8.0 5 f° pte pe. sae. 11.5 19.2 21.0 14.2 30.0 ‘19.0 
Total Plus Points 67.5 60.0 45.0 27.5 75.0 79.0 Total MinusPoints.. 45.0 44.5 56.4 43.7 106.0 128.1 





Point Result... . 


+ = 


422.5 +15.5 —11.4 —17.0 —31.0 —49.1 


And Now the Backstaysail 


HE Caribou sported an unconven- 

tional light sail this season which 
elicited some comment, largely unfavor- 
able, as is apt to be the nature of nauti- 
cal comment on freak innovations. It 
represents one more attempt to utilize 
the alluring vacant triangle of a Marconi- 
rigged ketch. The proper name for the 
device seems to be main backstaysail, 
although the connotations may be un- 
fortunate. Actually, it pushed the boat 
forward, and rather well with a beam 
wind. Used alone in a breeze estimated 
with the usual precision at 8 knots, it 
gave the boat a 2.8-knot speed through 
the water. Close-hauled, it set poorly, 
for it was made to do so by the inapti- 
tude of the amateur sailmaker who cut it, 
with the great help in this direction of 
his amateur assistants. There was very 
little interference between sails detect- 
able. The craft maintained balance when 
a jib topsail was added. 

There have been many sails of this 
general nature rigged, and some of the 
riggers have even dared to write of them. 
The particular point which seems worthy 


of mention here is the method of sheeting. A seven-foot yard is 
sent aloft nearly to the mizzen truck by halliards to each end. 
It is guyed to the pin-rail on the mizzen, and braced to the bitts 
aft. Then the sheet is rigged to a traveler on this yard. This 
short yard easily brings the sheet far enough outboard for proper 
angles on a craft the size of Caribou (34.5 l.w.1.). Raising or low- 
ering the yard a little helps to get the sail setting reasonably. 
On taking in the sail the yard can be left in place by making the 
sheet long enough. Note that with this method of rigging the 
only forces brought to bear on the mizzenmast are strictly 
compressive, and the yard itself also has no substantial bending 
moments brought to bear upon it. It is possible to tack without 
touching anything, as far as this sail is concerned. 





The backstaysail as used on “Caribou” 


For single-handed cruising the jib-headed ketch rig offers 
many attractive aspects. There are limits, however, to the height 
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of radio mast which will afford the 
skipper pleasant musings in a seaway. 
The result is usually an excellent com- 
bination, except that sail area is too small 
for light airs. This note is presented as 
one solution of this difficulty. To the 
writer’s knowledge, there are no patents 
pending. Dimensions, if they are in- 
teresting, may be scaled from the 
photograph. An affidavit from the 
navigator certifying to the speed and 
direction of progress of the craft under 
these conditions can be presented if it 
is found necessary. 
V. Bus 


+ + + 


Times Have Changed 


RESENT-DAY boat owners will, 
4 no doubt, be interested in the follow- 
ing list of items which shows the cost 
of running a 40-foot water line schooner 
ig jn summer season, of six months, 
in , 


eh 66a ocak eee berate 10a deeb ee se $ 
RE aati nent caer.» 0 pri lela iaeNr nia: as ee 
EN on ans eA ec Fe nk Nace 287.19 
ee 70.00 
I oo. ning ow aie hid 4 os beieo ode ewaw aun 46.44 
Wines and liquors............................. 44.25 
i 35.25 
EES, ee | _aee 18.75 
I ae Se een Een 18.00 
Race entrance fee... .................cc ccc ccee 10.00 
RR RSE EI = re ene NA OS 7.95 
Tobacco Te Ach b:AMh ater. b.Seicacs eur lae nee gcse 4. 63 
NN 55: UN gl ce scente ds tans he ons a wen ctl 164.70 
$1,043.09 
G. L. 
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year’s racing was when Corny Shields chartered 

an Atlantic Coast boat and trotted up to Narra- 
gansett Bay where he proceeded to annex three straight 
races and the class championship from the crack skippers 
of this large class. Which goes to prove what many of us 
have known for some time, that Corny is one of the most 
talented and versatile skippers in the country. And 
which also proves that Corny’s own class, the Sound 
Interclubs, may well boast of having quite a bulge on 
most classes when it comes to keen racing skippers, for 
as good as Corny is, he frequently has to accept defeat 
on the Sound, both in series and single races. Quite a 
few skippers have found that a season in the Interclubs 
is a fine cure for swelled craniums. 


++ + 


Ocean racing enthusiasts on both sides of the Atlantic 
are all steamed up over the question of measurement 
rules. The Ocean Racing Club of Great Britain started 
the ball rolling when they submitted a new rule to the 
Cruising Club of America, with the laudable intention 
of getting a common measurement rule for both coun- 
tries. The Britishers don’t like our Bermuda Rule be- 
cause they think it produces “‘chopped-off”’ sterns, and 
because they believe that their conditions require a 
somewhat different type of hull than is popular over 
here. On our part, we who were in England last summer 
felt that the Fastnet Rule was distinctly unfair to 
certain boats, and that it favored a somewhat narrower, 
deeper hull than our average cruising craft. A special 
Rules Committee of the Cruising Club is collecting all 
possible data on this rule question. When they get 
through, I understand that they will present their find- 
ings to a general meeting of the club, when all hands will 
have an opportunity to get up on their hind legs and let 
off steam. What a party that should be! When the battle 
is over, maybe we'll emerge with a better rule than any 
heretofore used. Let’s hope for the best. 


a 


The semi-annual contest for the British-American 
Cup will be held on the Clyde next summer, and believe 
it or not, I have a hunch that the American team of 6- 
metre boats has already been selected. Moreover, here 
are the boats which will compose the team: Lucie, Briggs 
Cunningham; Bob-Kat, R. B. Meyer; Jill, Seward John- 
son; and a new boat, not even built yet, for a syndicate 
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of members of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
A bit odd to select a boat which hasn’t been built, what? 
Well, another odd angle is that one of the members of 
the syndicate for which the new boat will be built is no 
less a person than Clinton Crane, designer of Lucie! And 
the designer of the new craft is no other than Olin 
Stephens, who also designed Bob-Kat and Jill! Quite a 
triumph for our meteoric young naval architect, if you 
ask me. The score for the series stands at one-all. Let’s 
go, Yanks! 
ae ee 


Sailing dinghies seem to be due for a wave of popu- 
larity, judging by the increasing fleets seen this summer 
in various ports where cruising yachts congregate. And 
why not? After the hook is down in some quiet, pro- 
tected harbor, the rig is assembled in a minute or two, 
the mast stepped, the rudder shipped, and away you 
go for a snappy, exhilarating sail — ashore for supplies, 
or up on the beach in some quiet spot where clams or 
scallops abound, or maybe just for a good leg-stretching 
jaunt. And the right kind of “dink” will row well, carry 
quite a load, and tow well, besides being light enough to 
pull up on deck when you don’t want to tow it. A new 
“‘dink,” which is said to meet all requirements, will go 
on the market soon at quite a reasonable price. Another 
season should see the sailing dinghy fleet doubled, at 
least. 

ee ee 


One of the ever-recurring problems in the powering 
of an auxiliary — especially the smaller ones — is the 
over all length of the power plants. Most motors are 
designed wholly with a view to their being used in a 
power boat, where over all length means little or noth- 
ing. But it means an awful lot in the average small 
auxiliary, and many a naval architect has added to his 
collection of gray hairs trying to figure out how to get 
a motor in a boat without sticking it out in the main 
cabin. Wherefore it is gratifying to find that the new 
Farr 4-cylinder motor has a much shorter over all length 
than any power plant of similar power which I have 
run across — 34 inches, flywheel to coupling, which, of 
course, includes the reverse gear. This is some six inches 
shorter than most of the others, and eight inches shorter 
than a couple of well-known motors of smaller size. 
And the weight has been kept down, besides. The new- 
comer should prove decidedly popular in auxiliary ranks. 
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Three of the new 1932 Chris-Craft 
models take the water three months 
in advance of the Motor Boat 
Show. The complete 1932 line 
has been redesigned for “Level 
Riding” 











Top, left. As in all the new models, 
the 25-foot runabout has many 
improvements. Center. The new 
15\%-footer is an unusual value. 
Right. Notice how level the 21-foot 
runabout rides 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


1932 Chris-Craft Models in Advance 


For the first time in the history of the in- 
dustry new runabouts have been introduced 
by the Chris-Craft Corporation during the 
Fall months — in fact, three months in ad- 
vance of the National Motor Boat Show, in 
New York. Pre-showings of these boats have 
resulted in an unprecedented volume of 
business, according to Jay W. Smith, Chris- 
Craft president. 

Chris-Craft has redesigned their complete 
line of runabouts and introduced “Level 
Riding,”’ a new principle which gives their 
boats new riding qualities, increased sta- 
bility, greater comfort and complete visi- 
bility. 

The new and outstanding feature known 
as ‘Level Riding” means that Chris-Craft 
Runabouts ride level on the water. Applica- 
tion of this principle has reduced water re- 
sistance to a minimum and also stern drag. 
The new Chris-Craft develop more speed per 
horsepower and more speed per foot. Driv- 
ers and passengers have a clear, horizontal 
range of vision that is not possible when the 
bows point up at an awkward angle. Yet at 
low speeds these boats ride well out of water 
— an added factor in comfort and safety in 
heavy weather. 

“Level Riding”’ not only improves Chris- 
Craft performance; it changes the appearance 
of the new Chris-Craft at high speeds. 

The runabout line for 1932 consists of 
boats of the following lengths: 151%-foot, 
18-foot, 21-foot, 25-foot, 27-foot and 31- 
foot Custom. 

A complete new line of cruisers will be 
announced this month and displayed with 
bs runabouts at the New York Motor Boat 

ow. 
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Federal-Mogul Corporation to Manu- 
facture Propellers 


Mr. H. Gray Muzzy, president of the 
Federal-Mogul Corporation of Detroit, 


announces the entrance of this well-known 
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foundry organization into the field of pro- 
peller wheel manufacture. 

Mr. T. F. W. Meyer, who has long been 
identified with the marine industry, has 
been placed in charge of the sales of the 
newly formed division. He brings to his work 
a new point of view—that of the boat 
builders and marine engine manufacturers 
who have long felt the need for propeller 
wheels that would serve the ends of higher 
speed without loss in whee! efficiency. 

The Federal-Mogul Corporation are one 
of the largest producers of motor bear- 
ings, bushings and fine automotive bronze 
castings in America, and are particularly 
well equipped to engage in the manufacture 
of propeller wheels. Their metallurgical lab- 
oratory and engineering staff have been 
conducting a very thorough inquiry into 
alloys and wheel designs that will be some- 
what of a departure from existing practices. 


— 
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A 32-foot “Seven Seas” stock yauwl 
equipped with a 14 h.p. 4-cylinder Red 
Wing Thorobred 





Free Handbook for Outboarders 


A handbook covering the care and main- 
tenance of outboard craft, which should 
be of considerable value and interest to all 
outboard enthusiasts, has recently been 
published, and is being distributed gratis 
by the Elto Motor Sales Co., Ltd. Any 
reader may secure this booklet by writing 
to xy House,” 24, Harrison St., London, 
W.C.1 


+ + + 


1932 Matthews Models on Display 


The Matthews Company, of Port Clinton, 
Ohio, who are entering their 41st year of 
boat building with their new 1932 series of 
smartly turned out “38” and “46” cruisers, 
both single- and double-cabin models, com- 
bined with sport and day cruisers, are 
putting on a nation-wide display of boats. 

Matthews dealers and distributors every- 
where are showing the 1932 Matthews 
Cruisers. This innovation provides the pro- 
spective cruiser owner with an opportunity 
to make an unhurried choice. The difficulties 
of delay occasioned by late deliveries will, in 
the opinion of Scott J. Matthews, who is 
sponsoring this departure from the selling 
plan of previous years, enable the facilities 
of their plant to be devoted to better work- 
manship and incidentally provide consistent 
employment for a very much greater num- 
ber of employees throughout the winter 
months. 

The only radical changes which have been 
effected are to be found in the “38” and 
“46” sport and_ single-cabin cruisers. 
Cockpit roofs now have the rakish stream- 
line effect which occasioned so much favor- 
able comment on the appearance of the 
double-cabin enclosed cruisers last year. 

Four new cruiser designs which also in- 
corporate much greater sleeping accommoda- 
tions have been added to the ten “38” and 
“46” models offered for 1932. These boats 
are to be known as the Deck House Single 
Cabin “38” and “46” and the Deck House 
Sport “38” and “46” Cruisers. A special 
deckhouse, completely enclosed, is built on 











Seven 1932 Mat- 
thews cruisers in the 
delivery well at Port 
Clinton prior to 
shipment for display 
throughout the coun- 
try. Bruns Kimball 
& Co., of New York, 
are now showing six 


of these models 


the standard single-cabin and sport cruiser 
models — extending part way into the 
after cockpit. This deckhouse is arranged to 
accommodate two large built-in upholstered 
seats and two full-length berths. The open 
part of the cockpit has a stern seat built into 
it which can be quickly converted into a 
double bed. 

With this new design eight instead of five 
passengers can be accommodated for over- 
night trips in the “38,” and nine passengers 
and a crew can be provided with comfort- 
able berths in the “‘46” foot singles. It is 
understood that the builders are producing 
these innovations in cruiser design at but 
little increase in cost. 

Six of the 1932 models are on display in the 
Bruns-Kimball show room in New York. 


+ + + 


New Remote Gear Control 


Wilcox, Crittenden and Co., of Middle- 
town, Conn., is introducing a new gear shift 
control which eliminates all complicated 
control linkages and reduces the strenuous 
shifting of gear to a mere turn of the hand. 

The control will be known as the Vac 
Power Marine Control because it utilizes 
the natural vacuum created in the intake 
manifold of a gasoline engine to effect the 
pressure on a plunger which actuates the 
gear lever. The cylinder, 9” long and 8” 
in diameter, which mounts snugly beside 
the motor, will exert a push of 350 pounds on 
an 8-inch lever. This force is sufficient to 





Detroit YACHT Harsor 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
KEAN ESTATES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE CRANDALL ENGINEERING CO. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS 
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operate all ordinary size engines, and for 
extremely high powered engines two cylin- 
ders may be employed. 

The remote control lever is mounted on a 
typical engine room telegraph drum and 
operates a small valve inside the drum 
which diverts the vacuum or suction to the 
fore or after end of the plunger. The air 
pressure is carried from the control drum to 
the plunger via three copper tubes, which, be- 
cause of their flexibility, make possible the 
placing of the control in any part of the boat. 


The new Wilcox 
Crittenden remote 
controlled vacuum 
cylinder for shifting 
gears. The over all 
length from gear lever 
to cylinder head is 
25 inches 


be 
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Gas and spark controls are also included on 
the drum. 

A feature of the shifting mechanism is 
that when once in the forward position the 
pull of the plunger is released from the gear 
lever, allowing it to take a natural position, 
thus alleviating the possibility of burning 
out the clutch collar. 

The “feel” of handling a boat with this 
equipment is one of greater flexibility, quick 
response and perfect control. It is certainly 
an advance in marine engine control. 








The Crandall Engi- 
neering Co., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., are 
the designers and 
builders of this yacht 
harbor for Detroit. 
The equipment in- 
cludes Crandall ma- 
rine railways, eleva- 
tor and turntable 
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The 1932 Single 
Cabin Richardson 
Cruisabout has an 
improved slanting 
windshield, curved 
canopy top, and finer 
lines. A 6-cylinder 
60 hp. Gray is 
standard power 





Richardson-Bruns-Kimball Display of 
1932 Cruisabouts 


The Richardson Boat Company, codperat- 
ing with their distributors, Bruns-Kimball & 
Company, are holding an advanced showing 
of Richardson Cruisabouts at Fifth Avenue 
and 15th Street. 

The new Richardson Cruisabouts are of 
smarter appearance than their predecessors, 
because of the slamting windshield, longer 
windshield side wings, new t canopy top 
and green decks which tend to set off the 
mahogany superstructure. 
- In addition to the single cabin, double 

cabin, ‘“V” drive and Day Cruisabouts, and 
the “Baby” Richardson, the manufacturer 
is introducing a new model which is a 
distinct innovation in a 30-foot cruiser. This 
Cruisabout has a small toilet room cabin 
forward, followed by a large windshield 
protected cockpit which places the occu- 
pants well forward in the boat. From amid- 
ship to the stern is a large main cabin, with 
four berths, a galley, plenty of clothes-hang- 
ing space and a large three-drawer dresser 
built under the after deck. 


The price of the Universal 1932 Blue Jacket, product of the 
Universal Motor Co., has been reduced 25 percent 
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‘Miss Evinrude’ Wins 1154-Mile Race 


Sweeping into the lead immediately after 
the start of the Annual New Orleans to 
St. Louis 1154-mile marathon up the Missis- 
sippi, Miss Evinrude, a Century boat pow- 
ered by an Evinrude 4-60 motor and 
piloted by Chas. Shockmiller and George 
Blaich, Jr., finished the long trip in 78 hours 
46 minutes. 

For 60 years the conquest of this long 
winding stretch of the Mississippi has been 
a part of the life of every river town. Since 
1870, when the picturesque stern-wheeler 
Robert E. Lee made the run in 90 hours 14 
minutes, other craft of many descriptions 
have taken their fling at this record. 

Shockmiller and Blaich covered the dis- 
tance from New Orleans to Baton Rouge 
in the fastest time ever made by any water 
craft. The inboards made good time, too, 
but could not keep up with the fleet Miss 
Evinrude. 

Both of the inboards were forced out of 
the race due to striking submerged débris 
which broke the propellers and drive shafts. 
Nor was Miss Evinrude spared any of these 





The 1932 Richard- 
son Day Cruisabout 
is especially suited 
to fishing, day boat- 
ing, and ferry serv- 
ice. An 8-cylinder 
110 h.p. Gray drives 
this model at 22 
m.p.h. 


difficulties. Once, serious difficulty was en- 
countered when she ran on to a sandbank 
which caused the motor to tilt up with such 
violence that the carburetor adapter was 
broken. However, Shockmiller and Blaich 
had anticipated this possibility and were 
soon running again. 

Shockmiller and Blaich are now the proud 
possessors of the Koenig Trophy, awarded 
for establishing a new official record for 
_— craft between New Orleans and St. 

uis. 


+ + + 


Latest Chrysler Engine 


The Chrysler Corporation has added a 
new 4-cylinder 56 h.p. motor to their large 
and well-known line of marine engines. 
Their new Model U, known as the Regal, 
will conform to the high standards of Chrys- 
ler products and will be sold at an attractive 
price. 

Fifty-six horsepower, the maximum, is 

(Continued on page 107) 





New Orleans to St. Louis in 78 hours is the record made by 
“Miss Evinrude,” driven by Shockmiller and Blaich 
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DOUBLE CABIN 
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SINGLE CABIN 


(Cost 



















(Above) A LAZY EVENING in the main 
cabin of a MARBLEHEAD. Accommoda- 
tions for four when needed. 

(Left) LOOK AT THOSE LINES. The 
MARBLEHEAD’S a boat that's built to 
weather any storm, Write for booklet. 

(Below) HERE'S THE FORWARD STATE- 
ROOM... two berths long enough for very tall 
men; complete privacy. Last word in comfort. 






“Q“URELY this boat is more than thirty-four 
feet!’’ you’ll exclaim when you step aboard a 
MARBLEHEAD. 

But that’s the length. And every inch of space 
is used. It was a knotty problem to build a sea- 
worthy boat this size and still get good cruising 
speed and maximum accommodations. We did it. 
We believe the MARBLEHEAD to be the out- 
standing cruiser value of all time. Be sure not to 
miss it at the New York Motor Boat Show. 


Send for Booklet giving details 
For illustrated booklet about 
We haven’t space here to tell you all about the MAIL COUPO the MARBLEHEAD 


MARBLEHEAD. Send the coupon today and 
we'll mail you a complete, fully illustrated booklet 
that will tell you all you want to know. 






STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
Biddeford, Maine 


Please send me full details on the MARBLEHEAD. 








STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
Biddeford, Maine 





—___Twin Stateroom Cruiser 
—_—Twin-screw Deep Sea Fisherman 
—__Single Cabin Cruiser 


MARBLEHEAD |. OOO — 


SEE THIS OUTSTANDING VALU AT nnn 
NEW YORK MOTOR BOAT SHOW, JANUARY 22-29 


























T is no unusual thing, dur- 

ing the winter storage period, 
for thirty or forty fine yachting 
craft to be berthed at Tebo at 
one time. 

Such is the wealth of facili- 
ties, equipment and personnel 
at. Tebo Yacht Basin, designed 
to serve every phase of ship con- 
version, repair, overhaul and fit- 
ting-out, that possibility of delay 
in deliveries on contractual 
time is eliminated. Convenient 
Owner supervision within 15 
minutes of lower Manhattan. 


Ample storage {wet or dry} for 
all sizes of yachts and fittings. 


LrEBO 


YACHT BASIN 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & 
REPAIR CORPORATION 
a vee New York 
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About Those Motor Boats 
(Continued from page 72) 


These not as a substitute for the present nautical 
mile but as an addition to it in the computation of 
international records. 

b. Definite separate classes to be recognized for 
boats with American weight limitations and boats 
with no weight limitations according to the European 
practice. 

c. Separate different classes to be established and 
recognized for engines with European and American 
piston displacement classifications. 

d. Separate classes to be established for amateur 
and professional drivers. 


At last we have started something in the direction of 
a much needed reform, but we have only one vote out 
of 17 in the I. M. Y. U., and Switzerland and Jugosla- 
via together, can outvote us. The A.P.B.A. in its 
communiqué requested that the subject be agitated at 
all future meetings of the I.M.Y.U. until something 
definite happens. 

A very important action of the Association was the 
adoption of three new classes of membership as follows: 


a. Individuals, regardless of whether or not they 
belong to a club that is a member of the Association, 
to be known as Subscribing Members at $10 per. year. 

b. Corporations, business concerns or individuals 
interested in motor boating desiring to contribute to 
the support of the Association, to be known as Con- 
tributing Members at $50 per year. 

c. Individuals, corporations or business concerns 
desiring to aid in sustaining the Association, to be 
known as Sustaining Members at $100 per year. 


E. V. Rippingille was elected official measurer of the 
Association to take the place of Howard E. Blood, who 
resigned for business reasons. The three new officers, 
Townsend, Thomson and “Rip,” will undoubtedly work 
in perfect harmony with the other officers who were 
re-elected, including Ira Hand, of New York, treasurer, 
William M. Eldridge, of New York, timer, and Fred 
W. Horenburger, of New York, surveyor. “‘Len’”’ Thom- 
son has been a popular member of the boating fraternity 
for many years in the Middle West. ‘“‘ Rip”’ is on the engi- 
neering staff of General Motors and is an old-timer in the 
motor boat game, having been measurer of the Associa- 
tion in 1926 and 1927. 

Those of us patriarchs who have learned to expect 
sanguinary battles in the annual discussion of racing 
rules could have been knocked over with a couple of 
powder puffs when the entire four days of meetings 
passed by without a squabble of any kind, even in the 
Gold Cup and runabout meetings, where only minor 
fracases threatened to break. The Gold Cup race will 
again be held at Montauk Point, this time on August 
13th. A proposal to admit foreign engines and hulls to 
this American classic was defeated, and the first chal- 
lenge for next year was received from Aaron deRoy, of 
the Detroit Yacht Club. No changes in hull restrictions 
were made, but it was voted to allow the use in the race 
of engines not to exceed 350 horsepower, built by respon- 
sible manufacturers to sell for not more than $5,000. 
No such machines are now being built, but some may 
pop up before February Ist, the latest date at which 
their entries will be accepted. These engines, if any, will 
exceed, by about 50 horsepower, the Wright and 
Packard engines of 625 cubic inch cylinder displace- 
ment now used, but they will weigh much more, prob- 
ably 1,600 pounds, as compared with 900 for the present 
type. The rules for the President’s Cup race were 
changed to conform to those of the Gold Cup, as revised. 

Changes in the runabout rules, proposed to the meet- 
ing by the Runabout Contest Board, were deferred 
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Comfort — 


Much emphasis is rightly placed 
these days on RUGGEDNESS. 
Wheeler Playmate cruisers al- 
ways have been acknowledged 
by experts as the strongest, 
most thorough built stock cruis- 
ers on the market. All our boats 
are built individually. Each com- 
ponent part must be accurately 
fitted and fastened; each item 
of hardware and: equipment 
must be the best and strongest 
obtainable for sits particular 
purpose. 


These new Thirty-Eights defy all com- 
petition on any basis—performance, 
finish, luxury and completeness of ap- 
pointment, speed and lastly, PRICE. 


The 1932 Standard line of Wheeler Playmates 
comprises the most complete, delightful, prac- 38-FT. MODELS FOR 1932 


tical boats ever offered. There's a size to meet Standard Single Cabin 12 m.p.h. 
Standard Sport Cruiser 18 m.p.h. 


” b Standard Double Cabin 15 m.p.h. 
a price representing values you cannot afford Senderd ekinetindSebn tnah. 


every requirement from 23 feet to 70 feet at 


to ignore. 
Speeds up to thirty miles available 


NOTE: Wheeler speeds are REAL speeds, not fig- at correspondingly increased costs 


ments of imagination; Wheeler prices are INCLUSIVE 
‘ ‘ . e8 Send for complete new 1932 catalog B with priceson all models. Send today. 
prices, which give you a boat ready to go cruising, 


not one to start buying equipment for. WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc. 








Foot Cropsey Avenue Brooklyn, New York 
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Comfort 
In this Alden Schooner 


Do you realize the comfort possible in a 

moderate sized schooner? We show the 

interior views of the schooner ‘“*FREEDOM,”’ 

designed by Alden this year and built for 
Mr. Sterling Morton. 
























The main cabin is 
commodious and 
comfortable with 
large lounges, desk, 
open fireplace, gun 
racks, ete. Attrac- 
tively furnished to 
suit the owner’s 
tastes, it makes a 
most livable cabin. 


At right is the deck 
or chart house, 
whichever you 
choose tocall it. Here 
again, you will find, 
notonly shelter from 
bad weather, but 
comfort too. A large 
lounge on one side, 
chart table opposite, 
radio, etc. 


There are several 
staterooms, one of 
the smaller being 
shown. There is 
ample_ locker space. 
Bathrooms adjoin 
with hot and cold 
running water. 


























Comfort is possible in any properly designed 
sailing yacht. With our large experience on 
this type of craft, we feel we can meet your 
requirements more satisfactorily than any 
one else. We would like the opportunity of 
discussing your new boat with you. 


——_ 
John G. Alden 


Naval Architect — Yacht Broker 


148 State Street > Boston, Mass. 


Yachting 
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until a later meeting of the Council for further considera- 
tion of the suggested change from horsepower to piston 
displacement as a standard of runabout classification. 
There’s a lot of grief in this suggestion. 

The meeting granted the request of the joint racing 
commission of the Royal Motor Yacht Club and the 
British Motor Boat Club to postpone for one year the 
alternation of the 51% litre class races for the Detroit 
News Trophy so that the 1932 race may be held in Eng- 
land. This was due to the non-appearance of our team 
of three boats last summer. 

At the meeting it was announced that perfect har- 
mony hovers over the joint activities of the A. P. B. A. 
and the National Outboard Association. It has been 
agreed that the American Power Boat Association will 
run all motor boat racing events on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, while the N. O. A. will supervise all out- 
board races in the Middle West. 

It was reported that 136 new official outboard 
world’s records had been made during the past year and 
that, except in three classes, outboard speeds in every 
amateur and professional classification had risen by a 
wide margin. Which is going some when you consider 
that at present there are 23 different classes. The record 
in 1924 was 8 miles an hour. In 1925 it bounced up to 16. 
Now it is 56.53, which is considerable celerity for an out- 
board boat — or any other craft, for that matter. 

It was a fine meeting. The deluge of requests for 
officially sanctioned regatta dates for the coming season 
makes it a certainty that it will be one of the greatest 
racing years on record. To hell with the depression! 





Shackleton's Boat Voyage 
(Continued from page 45) 

The sun came out bright and clear. They actually 
began to forget their troubles and to take an active inter- 
est in their surroundings. The wet sleeping bags were 
triced up in the rigging and given a chance to dry. 
Socks and other gear were all over the deck, which 
began to get dry in spots. The ice melted entirely off 
the hull. Friendly cape pigeons wheeled and swooped 
within a few feet of the boat. There was joy of life in the 
sun, and the hot meal was prepared and eaten in comfort 
for the first time. 

During the next three days the good nor’ westerly wind 
blew hard, and the James Caird sailed faster. No bergs 
were sighted and the men were freed of the fear of ice 
fields. Although the temperature was rising they still 
suffered from the cold, for vitality was declining. An 
additional hot ration during the night was now required 
to sustain them. This also meant an additional lighting 
of the primus stove with its increasing drain on the 
solitary tin box of matches. 

On the eleventh day, they met high cross seas, the 
worst they had yet encountered, and passing snow squalls 
added to their hardships. The gale was from the nor’ west, 
but shifted to the southwest quarter and it began to 
freeze again. At midnight, Shackleton himself was at 
the tiller when he suddenly noticed a line of clear sky 
directly to windward. He called to the other men that 
the sky was clearing, but a moment later realized that 
what he had seen was not a rift in the clouds, but the. 
white crest of an enormous wave. During his 26 years of 
experience at sea he says that he had not yet encoun- 
tered a sea so gigantic. It was a mighty upheaval of the 
ocean, a thing quite apart from the big white-capped 
seas that had been their tireless enemies for days. In a 
moment they were in a seething mass of water, but some- 
how the boat survived, half water-logged, sagging to the 
dead weight and shuddering at the blow. Then they 
bailed, fighting for life, and after ten minutes the boat 
again came up beneath them. 
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All of the gear was thoroughly wet again. The primus 
stove and the aluminum pot were adrift in the bottom 
of the boat, and portions of the last ‘‘hoosh”’ permeated 
everything. Not until three hours later, chilled to the 
point of exhaustion, did they manage to get the primus 
alight, make some hot drink, and revive their dejected 
spirits. 

The sky was better on the twelfth day, and Worsley 
got a second set of sights. This time his observations put 
them but one hundred miles from the northwest corner 
of South Georgia. Two more days with favorable wind 
would put them within sight of land, and none too soon, 
for their drinking water was running low. The hot drink 
at night was necessary to sustain life, but the daily 
allowance of water was reduced to half a pint of water 
per man. This was bad enough, but thirst was increased 
because they were forced to drink brackish water out of 
a cask that had been stoven against the rocks while 
loading the stores at Elephant Island. Now they dis- 
covered that the contents had been spoiled. 

On the fourteenth day, at noon, through a rift in the 
clouds McCarthy caught a glimpse of the black cliffs of 
South Georgia. The day had broken thick and stormy, 
with squalls from the northwest, and they had searched 
the waters for signs of land. These soon came. First 
was a bit of kelp, a sure signal of the proximity of land. 
An hour later they passed a larger piece of kelp, bearing 
two shags, and by these the mariners knew that they 
were not more than 15 miles from shore, for these birds 
never venture far out tosea. A shag thus posted is as good 
as a lighthouse. 

Though thirsty, chilled and weak, cheerfulness radi- 
ated from the voyagers as they stood inshore to look for 
a landing place. They soon made out the green tussock 
grass above the surge-beaten rocks. Ahead, and to the 
south, hungry rocks showed their teeth close to the sur- 
face, and over these the sea broke 30 or 40 feet in the air. 
Thirst had now become a torment, and the condition of 
the company was desperate, but to have landed at that 
time would have been suicide. Night was falling, and 
the weather indications were unfavorable; there was 
nothing to do but to haul off until the following morn- 
ing. They stood away on the starboard tack and 
then hove to in a high westerly sea to wait for day- 
break. 

The wind then shifted to the northwest and quickly 
increased to the most violent storm they had yet 
encountered. The wind and the sea were both driving 
the boat toward the rocks, but they could do nothing. 
At 1.00 p.m., through a rift in the flying spray, they 
caught a glimpse of the huge crags of the island. They 
were on a dead lee shore and the double-reefed mainsail 
was set in an effort to claw off. The danger and the in- 
creased strain on the boat made them forget their thirst. 
The afternoon wore away as they edged down the coast 
with the roar of breakers in their ears, and with a snow- 
capped mountain towering high above. The chances of 
escape from the lee shore during the night seemed small, 
but at 6.00 p.m. the wind suddenly shifted, and they 
were free once more to make a safe offing. With the shift 
of the wind the gale moderated, and at this point they 
met with the first accident to the rigging. The pin that 
locked the mast to the thwart came adrift. Had this 
happened when they were clawing off the rocks, the 
venture would have ended in disaster. As they stood off- 
shore again, they were, as their leader said, ‘‘ Tired to 
the point of apathy.”’ Their drinking water had long 
since been finished, the last about a pint of hairy liquid 
which had been strained through a bit of gauze. At 
dawn, on the sixteenth day, there was practically no 
wind, and a high cross sea was running. Progress toward 
the shore was slow, but it was decided to make a landing 
at any hazard. Thirst was driving them to it. 
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About 8.00 a.m. the wind backed to the northwest 
and threatened another blow. A big indentation in the 
mountains which they thought must be King Haakon 
Bay had been sighted. They decided to land there and 
ran before a now freshening gale of wind. Great glaciers 
they saw which offered no landing place, and the sea 
thundered against the naked rocks. 

At the approach of dusk a boulder-strewn beach which 
made a break in the cliffs on the south side of the bay 
was made out, and they turned in that direction. This 
was to be their landing place, and in the gathering 
darkness the James Caird ended her voyage by racing 
in on the surf and touching the beach. The sound of a 
glacier stream, almost directly under their feet, was 
their welcome greeting, and never was water pure and 
sweet more needed by sea-worn and storm-beaten 
mariners. 

The whaling station they had to reach was on the 
eastern side of the island, and between lay a mountain 
and glacier, which up to now no man had explored. 
For this new strength was needed, so a camp was made 
and much feasting done. It was “hoosh” indeed, but 
this time made of succulent young albatross, plentiful 
among the crags. There were great sea elephants enough, 
strewn about the rocks, to provide food and fuel for 
months, had they chosen to stay there, but the 22 men 
on Elephant Island were their chief concern. 

How the men made an unbroken 36-hour march over 
the glacier, how they descended to the Grytviken whal- 
ing station, secured relief ships, and finally, after almost 
superhuman effort, rescued their castaway shipmates 
before the ice locked them in, is another epic. As for the 
brave little James Caird, she was towed around the is- 
land by the Norwegian whalemen, who regarded her 
with ‘‘ professional interest,’’ as Shackleton says, and 
at last, I believe, she found a safe haven in Liver- 
pool. 











This Q.C.€ forty-six foot motor yacht 
has a speed of 28 miles an hour and 


accommodates seven persons. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


217 WEST 57TH STREET + + NEW YORK CITY 
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Runabout Specifications for 1932 















































se Length Seating Capacity Speed seed ae 
300 154’ Standard Runabout— 6-Passenger Up to 32 M. P. H. 55 H.P. $ 795.00 
301 18’ Standard Runabout— 6-Passenger Up to 30 M. P. H. 55 H.P. 1095.00 
302 18’ De Luxe Runabout— 6-Passenger Up to 36 M. P. H. 85 H.P. 1395.00 
303 33° Standard Runabout— 9-Passenger Up to 32 M. P. H. 85 H.P. 1795.00 
304 21’ De Luxe Runabout— 9-Passenger Up to 32 M. P. H. 85 H.P. 1995.00 
305 21’ Custom Runabout— 9-Passenger Up to 36 M. P. H. 125 H.P. 2395.00 
306 a Custom Runabout—11-Passenger Up to 34 M. P. H. 125 H.P. 2900.00 
307 25’ Custom Runabout—11-Passenger Up to 38 M. P. H. 150 H.P. 3250.00 
308 25’ Custom Runabout—11-Passenger Up to 42 M. P. H. 200 H.P. 4175.00 
309 27’ Custom Runabout—11-Passenger Up to 45 M. P. H. 250 H.P. 4975.00 
310 27’ Specifications and prices upon application 

311 31’ Specifications and prices upon application uf 











With These Standard Features in All Models 


Famous Chris-Craft V-bottom. 


Batten seam construction and double planked bottom— 
laminated construction of two layers of hardwood with heavy 


canvas glued between. 


Hulls of the finest hardwoods, reinforced throughout with 





CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION—412 








sturdy sawed hardwood shapes. 


Exclusive Chris-Craft screw fastened construction through- 


out all hulls. 


Positive gear and lever steering (no ropes or cables). 
Every Chris-Craft built with full salt water equipment. 


RUNABOUTS 





Nis- 


SEDANS—COMMUTERS 


DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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Runabouts for 1932 
with 
LEVEL RIDING 


At pre-season showings... their.beauty and performance 
have brought dealer orders in unprecedented volume 


b  dpned is LEVEL RIDING? In New York and 
Algonac last month, more than 100 Chris- 
Craft dealers flocked to pre-season showings of the 
1932 Chris-Craft fleet . . . asking that question. 


They heard LEVEL RIDING explained. They saw it 
demonstrated, in runabouts whose “eye appeal” alone 
was sufficient to capture their imagination and stir 
their enthusiasm. As a result, 223 actual orders... 
an unprecedented volume . . . have already been 
placed for early delivery. 


On the opposite page are listed specifications and 
prices of these new boats. All summer they have 
been undergoing ceaseless water tests at Algonac. 
Details of design and construction have been per- 
fected . . . they have been proved and are on display 
at Chris-Craft_ showrooms throughout the country. 


Beyond question, these are the most beautiful run- 
abouts in Chris-Craft’s 45 years of fine boat building 


. and represent the greatest values. They are big- 
ger, stronger, with more freeboard and more beam 

. with a sweep of line and smartness of finish and 
equipment that only experience, plus studied design 
and careful workmanship, can produce. 


But it is in performance that the 1932 Chris-Craft 
have amazed even boat-wise dealers. LEVEL RID- 
ING, the wonderful new principle developed exclu- 
sively by Chris-Craft, gives more speed per foot and 
more speed per horsepower . . . increases stability 

. assures unobstructed vision and supreme com- 
fort wherever you sit. 


Runabouts that really ride Jevel at high speeds have 
been the goal of the industry. You will want to see 
them ... ride in them . . . drive them. . . at your 
earliest opportunity. In the coming season, the whole 
boating world will be asking, “What is LEVEL 
RIDING?” Call on the nearest Chris-Craft dealer 
for your answer. 


Some desirable sales territories are available 


Cra 


CRUISERS— YACHTS TENDERS 


NEW YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH—1 WEST 52ND ST., 
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Chris-Craft Corporation, 412 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 


0 
0 


I am interested in further information regarding 1932 Chris-Craft models. 
Please send me details of the Chris-Craft dealer opportunity in my territory. 








State 
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McINTOSH & SEYMOUR 
YACHT ENGINES 


can be furnished 
in a very wide range 
of STANDARD sizes 


I Mes Melntosh & Seymour line contains 
units of MANY cylinder diameters. All 
cylinders of each bore, and their accom- 
panying stationary and moving parts, are 
standardized and interchangeable to the 
greatest possible extent. 


This affords exceptional design flexibility 
to conform to speed, space and power re- 
quirement. Further, quick delivery can be 
made as many parts are already in stock. 


Let us figure on the power for your new 
yacht. Any conditions can be well met by 
a STANDARD Melntosh & Seymour unit, 
and the engine performance is always 
dependable. 
High-Speed Light-Weight Engines 
from 250 hp. to 1200 hp. 


Heavy-Duty Engines 
From 150 hp. to 3000 bp. 





WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


“Division of American Locomotive Company 


EXCLUSIVE YACHT REPRESENTATIVE 


EARL H. CROFT 


2800 Chrysler Building + New York City 
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A Korean “Black Duck” 
(Continued from page 58) 


cajole it, so off came all but the most necessary gar- 
ments, out came, the trusty oars and sweep, and we 
pulled with a will. The blazing sun poured down on us 
and the sweat poured off us, but we made her go and won 
our race with a little to spare. 

We dropped anchor in about 18 fathoms in the back- 
water formed by a rock the size of a largish church. The 
tide was just at the turn, but, as is frequently the case 
where a large basin empties through a narrow channel, 
it would be some hours before the level at the mouth 
was sufficiently high to run back up the channel. It was 
quite a sight to lie there in dead still water while just a 
few yards to one side the water boiled and foamed past. 
We rigged our awning and waited, one of five boats all 
bound up the straits to the port of Dragon Island. 
About 3:00 p.m. the most ambitious got up anchor and 
started up stream, we last of all, for we had small stom- 
ach for rowing. Shortly after we got away, the current 
turned in good earnest, a friendly breeze sprang up, and 
we staged an impromptu regatta up one of the prettiest 
pieces of water it has been my privilege to see. 

From the mouth where we had waited up to the big 
inland bay which forms the harbor for Dragon Island, 
the straits are about eight miles long and vary from 
half a mile to a mile at the widest parts. Precipitous 
sides, clothed to the water’s edge with what Mr. Kipling 
calls ‘‘almost impossible pines’’; here a fantastic pile of 
rocks and there a little crescent of white beach; perhaps 
an opening to an inland vista of fields and hills; smoke 
of evening fires from a dozen unseen villages and the 
red and orange sails of our companions behind us! Yes, 
behind us, for to the intense satisfaction of the entire 
crew we passed them all handily about a third of the 
way up to the port. 

Just before the straits opened out into the inner bay, 
a little squall struck us and we came into the harbor in 
style, with the crew sitting up on the weather rail. As it 
was high tide, we had no idea what the bottom would be 
like a few hours later, so we sailed around the whole 
harbor and carefully picked out the worst possible moor- 
ing place, for the retiring tide left us at an angle that was 
too sharp for comfort. This was our first stop at a town 
of any size; naturally the entire population turned out to 
see the strange craft. As a crowd they were rather a 
nuisance, but they were merely curious and in no way 
discourteous. 

Next morning we were again off at sunrise to get the 
all-important tide. I doubt if any member of our crew 
will ever forget the adage about time and tide waiting 
for no man. This time there was not even a whisper of 
breeze to help us and the captain and mate took hourly 
shifts at the sweep for six hours. At eleven the long- 
waited breeze sprang up and gave us blessed respite. 
We were now within about five miles of Clam Island 
and knew that when we crossed the bar between it and 
the mainland our destination would be in sight. But the 
breeze had come too late and this time we lost our 
race. We were forced to run in under a sheltering point 
and drop anchor till evening. 

This annoying delay was spent very pleasantly in 
swimming. At last the current slackened and we got up 
anchor and started to row. It turned in our favor and 
just at sunset we pulled around the last point and 
dropped anchor in sight of Sorai Beach. At dawn the 
lightest of light breezes moved us slowly across Wa- 
chusett Bay, named by Admiral Schufeldt when he 
surveyed it in the U.S. S. Wachusett in 1870. We moved 
slowly, but the time was well spent. Two members of 
the company had the painful task of removing a week’s 
growth of beard; everybody was breaking out and 
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NO DEPRESSION HERE 





Tremendous Success of 


STERNO GALLEY STOVE 
makes possible a NEW MODEL... 













WITH IMPROVED 
HEAT INTENSIFIER 


--- at even lower cost 


Recommended by 
marine insurance 
officials. Chosen as 
standard equipment 
on leading power 






L. doesn’t take yachtsmen long to 
recognize a good thing. Especially 
when it comes to fitting out the galley! 


That’s why so many Sterno Galley 
Stoves are proudly sailing the seas... 
ready for instant duty at the cry for 
food. 


In fact, the great demand for this 
safe, dependabie stove required quan- 
tity production . . . and because of 
this an even better stove has been 
made at lower cost! See it on display 
at the Motor Boat Show! 


Improved heat intensifier gives 
more intense ‘‘cooking’’ flame .. . 


adjustable burner for low ‘“‘warming” 
flame. No priming . . . gets to work at 
the touch of a match. Two burners 
cook a man-sized meal. Steady rail to 
guard pots and pans on a rough sea. 

Practical, convenient, safe and port- 
able . . . light enough to take up on 
deck in hot weather or carry on a 
dinghy for picnics. 

New low cost only $10. Burns eco- 
nomical, safe, non-melting and non- 
spillable Sterno Canned Heat. 


STERNO CORPORATION 
9 East 37th St., New York 


cruisers. 


Now... 


“10” 


New CABIN HEATER 


Invaluable for early spring and late evenings. 
New Sterno Heater warms up average cabin 
in 10 to 15 minutes. Safe .. . compact... 
stows away when not in use. Standard 
equipment on leading cruisers. Only $5.00. 
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RICHARDSON 





The cost of operation is much less 
than I anticipated. — W. H. S. Buffalo. 


: , When they tell you little boats are not 

My Richardson has been inspected by ood sen boats just go for a cruise in a 
many of the members of the Yacht Club Richardson. ee B D. S. Chicago 
who encourage me very much by pro- 3 : 
nouncing it a very good boat. — "PH. 
Poughkeepsie. 

The Cruisabout is admired by every 
one and has been a great source of joy 
and pleasure to me. — KW, 
Chattanooga. 

We knew nothing about boats or the 
ocean and no matter how many hard- 
ships we put the Richardson under, it 
always came through without a mur- 
mur. — R. S. P. Boston. 


My Richardson has proved itself all 
|p represented it to be. — G. J. S. 
ng Island. 


The Richardson Cruisabout has 
proven to be most seaworthy under 
severe weather conditions and | do not 
know of any purchase in my life that 
has given Pat satisfaction or pleas- 
ure. — W. L. C. Philadelphia. 


My opinion is that the value of a 
Richardson is at least a thousand 
dollars ahead of any other similar type 
of boat built in this country. — F. A. K. 
Buffalo. 


br ROM every point of the compass 


comes the favorable comments of Rich- 





ardson Cruisabout owners. . . . Experi- 
enced yachtsmen generally concede that a Richardson is 
the greatest value of its type, size and price. 

The Richardson Cruisabout catalog ‘J-32" illustrating and 
describing the many features of the 1932 Cruisabouts is yours 


for the asking. Write for it today. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 


372 SWEENEY STREET, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 
F. D. Homan, 78 Riverside Ave., Amityville, L. I. 
Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CRUISABOUTS 
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donning “‘going ashore” clothes; and before this could 
be done the Black Duck must be ‘scrubbed and polished 
till she shone. The crew asked permission to dress ship 
and so all available bunting was got out and about 9:30 
A.M., July 10th, a very gay Black Duck dropped anchor 
in our own little harbor with most of the small summer 
colony down to greet her and her abnormally clean crew. 

We had come, altogether, about 170 miles through 
what seemed to us some quite treacherous waters. We 
certainly had broken no speed records but we had as 
certainly had a wonderful time. As for the captain’s 
feelings as he considered the trip in the light of his ac- 
knowledged ignorance and shortcomings, let me quote 
J. B. Connolly in one of his Gloucester stories. A land- 
lubber is by chance shipped on a very able Gloucester 
fisherman with a very able crew. Coming out of Boston 
Harbor he is given the wheel and manages to hit a tall 
steel ‘“‘spider”’ light. The captain grabs the wheel and 
says, ‘Who in hell taught you to steer?” “ Well,” was 
the reply, “‘I dunno as I did so bad. I kep’ her off the 


rocks.”’ 





The Motor Moves Aft 


(Continued from page 38) 


And all testimony is to the effect that the boats are 
“dry boats” in a seaway. When we stop to consider the 
difficulty of the task of raising the speed of a cruiser 
without adding enormously to the power and subtract- 
ing much from the comfort of those aboard, both in 
equipment and smooth running while at speed, the 
significance of the new system of weight disposition 
becomes apparent at a glance. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that in the classification of cruisers 
under the American Power Boat Association rules the 
speed limits are narrow. For instance, the simple ‘“‘cruiser 
class” has speeds up to 10 knots. ‘“‘Fast cruisers’”’ go 
between 10 and 14 knots; “speed cruisers,’’ between 
14 and 18 knots; ‘‘express cruisers,’ between 18 and 
24 knots. 

Other advantages of having the engine aft are low 
position of weights, thus reducing the tendency to roll in 
a seaway, and allowing the pilothouse to be ‘“‘sunken”’ 
in the forward deck. The complete freedom of movement 
for passengers down the center of the boat, an item 
which appears to lend some additional length to the boat 
in so far as the spaciousness of the boat is concerned, is a 
point of major importance. Designers point out that this 
installation easily reduces the fire hazard aboard, as the 
engine compartment can be completely isolated from 
the remainder of the boat by a water-tight bulkhead. 
No bilge water could get into or out of the engine com- 
partment, thus eliminating the possibility of lurking 
gasoline fumes in the forward part of the hull. The 
engine compartment, being far smaller than the whole 
boat, can be more easily ventilated and rendered free 
from all fumes and disagreeable odors of lubricating oil, 
as well. 

One by one, the race course has contributed the 
devices and data which make this new system of engine 
installation a distinct advance over previous methods, 
formerly thought the ultimate, despite their limitations. 
The balance of racing hydroplanes with weights aft, the 
gear box, the gear ratio, the high speed modern marine 
motor, all are directly traceable to the extensive experi- 
mental work carried on in perfecting racing models of 
one kind or another. Now these have been drawn to- 
gether into a tangible system of design and balance to 
effect the most salutary outlook power boats have faced 
for more than a decade. 
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The Pam orm. Designed and 
built by Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation. She carries a 
115-volt Exi-te-lronclad Marine 

Battery—is 81 feet long. 





ar 
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UMPING the hold was a tough 

job in the old clipper ship days. 
The rhythm of a sea chantey was 
needed to keep time with the strokes. 
It helped lighten the task too. 


Pumps operated by electricity 
aboard modern craft do their work 
in short order—automatically. On 
the Pamnorm and the Toddywax 
their operation is made certain with 
dependable Exide Marine Batteries. 
Silent power for lights, compres- 
sors, heaters, ice plants and other 
electrically operated equipment also 
is assured aboard these new yachts. 
The Pamnorm carries a reliable 


iF 





The work was hard, the voyage long, 
Leave her, Johnnie, leave her! 
The seas were high, the gales were strong, 


It’s time for ys to leave her! 





Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery. The 
Toddywax also stows Exides. 


On every type vessel, from out- 
board to ocean liner, you'll find 
Exide Marine Batteries. Ask any 
owner or skipper about Exide- 
Ironclads. He’ll tell you of their 
dependability and long life. In- 
creased safety, economy and uninter- 
rupted power plant operation have 
resulted from the use of the Exide 
Marine Floating Battery System. 


A booklet that explains the Float- 
ing System and gives a thorough 
description of the different types of 
Exide Marine Batteries is yours for 












(Old Sea Chantey) 


The Toddywax. Designed and built by New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., bas a 115-volt Exide 
Marine Battery installed—is 77 feet long. 


. ° ° 


the asking. Write for it today. Or, 
better yet, talk to an Exide rep- 
resentative. There’s one in every 
important coast and inland port. 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
MARINE 


BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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New Facilities 


for Visiting Yachismen 


Many Improvements 
‘Recently Gompleted. 


The illustration above gives only a partial 
view of St. Petersburg’s wonderful waterfront 
and its splendid facilities now available for 
boatmen and yachtmen. . . . Three yacht basins 
unsurpassed for beauty, safety, cleanliness, and 
for convenience to hotel, business and recreation 
centers. .. . Marine ways, marine supply and 
repair shops, fuel supply stations — all these 
are at your service. 





And now new improvements have been com- 
pleted in yacht basin facilities — several new 
piers to accommodate craft of large size, as well 
as many smaller piers for boats of every size 
and description. All of this in the center of 
the Gulf Coast’s finest winter yachting waters. 
Write today for chart of St. Petersburg’s water- 
front and other information. Address A. H. 
Deadrick, Chamber of Commerce, 


Piewbu rg 


FLORID AMERICA'S 


CONVENIENT 
~ JHE SUNSHINE CITY Qa 





WINTER 
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Gypsy,” a 26-Footer 
(Continued from page 63) 


other side on edge and screw to stem where already 
fitted. The sides now form a “‘V” with the stem at the 
apex as in Fig. 5. 

Put a tackle on the free ends at the stern and pull in 
till the first section mold engages. Set mold forward of 
ribs so that it will wedge in place. Nail securely in place 
against sliding up. 

Draw up again and set second mold, and continue thus 
till all are in. You may have to reset tackle as it closes in. 
Draw in as close as you can to transom, put wire loops 
over ends of battens and twist up to pull tight to tran- 
som. It is well to have stops to set transom against on 
the inside of the sides. Screw sides to transom and to 
corner piece. 

If the sides do not fit snugly to molds at bow, put up 

some levers and pull them in, as in photo. 

Screw chine in place permanently. 

Run a line down the center to see that sides have bent 
evenly, and if not, pull them true from the side. 

(To be continued) 





The Gentle Art of Quitting 
(Continued from page 48) 


gatta committee, make a good showing at the starting 
line. He selects as shipmates good fellows who are un- 
tried in lumpy sailing. When they go phit he withdraws 
either because he is sorry for them or because he finds 
that he can’t steer and trim sail unaided for 24 hours on 
end. Such a man lacks imagination and should confine 
himself to desultory cruising. 

Another owner enters in a boat which is fit only for 
desultory cruising. When he finds the wind in the wrong 
quarter and the sea all over the shop — when he beats 
hours to weather a point and sees his closer-winded 
competitors slip quickly ahead of him — he disgust- 
edly withdraws. But he wires in that he has carried away 
so much gear that it is impossible to continue. (I may be 
accused of over-emphasizing the virtue of carrying on; 
but if carrying on is not a virtue why doesn’t some 
quitter say frankly and honestly — ‘‘I withdrew be- 
cause my old tub was making rotten weather of it and 
I didn’t see any chance of winning.’’) 

No, it seems evident to me that not enough impor- 
tance has attached to the virtue of finishing a race — 
and I don’t mean winning it. The universally recognized 
objects of cruiser racing are the development of able 
seamen and able boats. But how close after a dozen 
years of development (to define a period dating from the 
war) have we come to the attainment of these objects? 
If the record of four races may be accepted as a criterion, 
we have achieved no better than 47 percent of the ideal. 
We have, on the one hand, a number of slim, swift 
racers which are not bona fide cruisers, and we have on 
the other hand a host of blunderbusses that either have 
to stay in port or go to leeward. So far as personnel is 
concerned, we have a sharply restricted group of sailors 
who never put to sea without reckoning the chance of 
striking blowing weather and a much larger group who 
find themselves checkmated by a 30-mile wind. 

In these post-war years of racing we have not devel- 
oped, in any great numbers, the small yacht that can 
keep going while being kind to her crew, and there 
certainly hasn’t been inculcated in yachtsmen a pre- 
vailing idea that there is more to racing than skimming 
over a smooth sea with the sheets eased. 

If I have barked the ship’s cat up the wrong mast — 
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we cee fhe TWIN SCREW HOURLESS 
POWERED BY MURRAY & TREGURTHA 
NA G GASOLINE ENGINES MAKES 
TWELVE KNOTS +> ++ 2+ ee 2 © © & 


ERE is the HOURLESS —¥‘a stately, roomy, house- 
boat cruiser — ideal for use‘in Southern waters. In 
this attractive cruiser, measuring 80’ x 16’ x 3’, the 

owner, J. M. Densmore Company of Quincy, recently in- 
stalled a pair of Murray & Tregurtha M-6 gasoline engines. 
Although we rated these engines at 110 H.P., in actual 
operation they developed 130 H.P. at 800 R.P.M., produc- testimonial of the power available in Murray & Tregurtha engines. The 
ing a cruising speed of twelve knots, which is a splendid HOURLESS is available for purchase at a most attractive price. 


Mm MURRAY & TREGURTHA INC. 


NORTH QUINCY MASS. 











Hospitality ... 


is more than a word at the 
Soreno Hotel. It is a cordial 
spirit of friendliness and the de- 
sire to please which permeates 
the entire institution, which 
makes every attendant, not stu- 
diously servile, but sincerely 
The Soreno # helpful, a spirit that makes each 


directly in front r 
of the Center guest feelat homeamong friends. 


Yacht Basin 
and Waterfron. Booklet on request 


Park 


S. LUND & SON, Owners 
SORENO LUND, JR., Manager 
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To ENJOY the pleasures of yachting it is essen- 
tial that the owner have full insurance protection. 
This enjoyment will be greatly increased if the in- 


surance is placed with a sound company and at 


For Yachts: 
| N S U R A N C a both these conditions is 


procurable only from the 


at minimum cost Atlantic Mutual Insur- 


panne Why fii ance Company. 


First: Because of the 


the lowest cost commen- 
surate with safety. 


Insurance fulfilling 





Atlantic's reputation 


in the Ocean Marine Insurance field for the past 


ninety years. 


Second: Because the Atlantic is a Mutual Company. 
There are no stockholders. Consequently, dividends 
of profits are paid to our policyholders — not to 


stockholders. 


Inguire Direct— 


or through Your Broker 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL profits 
revert to the Assured 
in the form of Cash Dividends 


Policies are non-assessable 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1842 
51 Wall Street (Atlantic Bldg.) New York 


Boston Office: 33 Broad Street 
Philadelphia Office: 401 Walnut Street 
Cleveland Office: 1370 Ontario Street 
Chicago Office: 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 





OS 
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if, that is, quitting is not a gentle art, but a noble 
expedient — I offer my apologies. But I hope I have 
managed to convey the impression that long distance 
racing is liable to be a drawn-out battle and that only a 
first-rate excuse for quitting is accepted at its face value. 
Where races end in club dinners, and the wires from 
defaulting yachtsmen are read aloud, the gusts of laugh- 
ter greeting some of them are enough to make one suffer 
vicariously. 

Racing is worth while because nearly all the improve- 
ments in design and rigging are a result of keen competi- 
tion. The sport itself will only be improved when there 
is a more general consciousness of the importance of 
seeing a sporting proposition through to the bitter end. 
It would be grand if all long distance races could be 
sailed in leading breezes. Failing that, I propose as a 
slogan for next season, ‘‘Fewer starters and more 


finishers.’’ 





An “Intrepid’’ Cruise 


(Continued from page 34) 


southern tip of Palaway and headed for Balabac Island, 
which is separated from the north point of Borneo by 
the straits of that name. 

Balabac is surrounded by miles of reefs so it was 
necessary to stay about ten miles offshore, but late that 
night we had no difficulty in picking up the light on the 
southern end, the first light we had seen since leaving 
Manila Bay. This enabled us to set our course for the 
northern tip of Borneo, 54 miles distant. We had no 
sooner cleared the southern end of Balabac than we 
commenced to get heavy squalls and rain, but as they 
were fairly well behind us we hung on to full sail and 
stepped along at an average speed of eight knots. 

At daylight next morning we knew we must be close to 
Borneo but the weather was so thick we could see no 
sign of land, so we changed course slightly to take us well 
outside of it. At six o’clock it cleared enough for us to 
discover that we had just passed the northernmost point 
of the island. There was no chance of a comfortable 
breakfast, as a heavy sea was running, so we ran in 
under the lee of the shore, lowered our mainsail and, 
although the wind was still blowing hard, were able to 
enjoy a real meal. 

The weather gradually cleared as we proceeded down 
the west coast of Borneo and, although we were sur- 
rounded by islands and reefs, there was no difficulty in 
keeping track of our exact position. Everywhere around 
us were shoals, reefs and rocks, most of which we could 
not cross, so just before dark we took very careful bear- 
ings of our position. We now had before us an eleven- 
mile sail on a thick, squally night with nothing to guide 
us except our dead reckoning. It was essential that our 
sailing be accurate, for at the end of this eleven miles 
were two groups of rocks. Between them was a 314-mile 
passage through which we had to pass and alter our 
course about a point, sail another ten miles, which would 
take us to the center of a 5-mile-wide channel, where we 
would again have to alter course two points in order to 
go up this channel. Under ordinary conditions a light 
with a 14-mile visibility should come into view at this 
point, a guide for entering the channel which narrowed 
down to a mile in width and was fringed on both sides 
with rocks and shallows. We chose this course rather than 
go out to sea as we wanted to visit some of the ports of 
Borneo. 

After negotiating the 21 miles we became anxious 
when we did not pick up the light, but feeling that the 
heavy rain might be obscuring it and believing our dead 
reckoning to be correct, we sailed another five miles up 
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FLORIDA HOME 
OFFERED 


in exchange for YACHT 
0 NO 


EN acres on Sewalls Point, beautifully landscaped. 

Six acres in fine grove in full bearing. Land fronts 
on Indian and St. Lucie Rivers. House on Bluff overlook- 
ing St. Lucie. Six master rooms, five baths, three servants 
rooms and bath, four servants rooms and bath over boat 
house. House furnished except silver and linen. Large 
dock and boat house, concrete breakwater around boat 
house. Manager’s house, two tenant houses, two garages, 
two pump houses, double installation electric plant, power 
line runs by place. Pure drinking water of finest quality. 
Ready for occupancy. Place always kept up, over sixty 
five thousand dollars insurance carried on buildings, 
equipment and furniture. Cost over hundred thousand 
dollars before the Boom. The property can be inspected 
at any time by permit. 
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My offer to Dccal Yacht tides 


Will consider any Yacht built by a reputable builder. Yacht to be not less 
than 62 or over 75 feet in length, nor less than 16 feet beam, twin screw and 
of recent build. A Wheeler 62 or Mathews 65 preferred. Very high powered 


yachts or day cruisers will not be considered. 


No cash required—will take back 
mortgage for balance at 6% 


It costs approximately three thousand dollars to maintain the place per year, 
and it is now offered for sale at one hundred thousand dollars. Will consider 
a Wheeler 62, or a Mathews 65, and a forty thousand dollar mortgage. 
Mortgage can run for ten years if desired. 


H. N. BEE, White Marsh, Gloucester Co., Va. 

















A GREAT GIFT for SHOOTERS 


THE Duvrock trap is light and easy to carry in auto or boat. Ready 
to shoot in two minutes — repeats 43 inexpensive targets with 
amazing pogitiey, Exciting sport with any gun — especially ideal for 
the .410. Splendid practice for field shooting. Anyone can operate. Very 
strong a durable. Targets are inexpensive and hard, fast flyers. 
Affords delightful sport for old or young. 

Let the Peters Duvrock trap solve your Christmas gift problem this 
ear. You may have been wondering what to get your lesen partner. 
r you may have some young shooter whom you want to “remember” 

appropriately — perhaps a son. e vrock trap is the ideal gift — 
it’s simply great! See the nearest dealer or write our Cincinnati e for 
free folder. Will ship direct where dealer can’t supply. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. L-61 New York ’ 


‘DUVROCK 
PORTABLE TRAP 


REPEATING 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 


7 7 Cincinnati San Francisco 





Yacht “Victoria Mary” on Peirce & Kilburn Inc., New 
Bedford, Mass., 250 ton Yacht Railway. 75 ton Yacht 
Railway and Marine Turntable shown in foreground. 

Designed and installed by 
THe CRANDALL ENGINEERING Co., Mam. US*A: 


Designers and Builders of FLOATING AND RAILWAY 
DRYDOCKS + YACHT RAILWAYS + MARINE TURN- 
TABLES «+ YACHT YARD LAYOUTS ~- VERTICAL LIFTS 
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witha De Luxe Custom 
Cruiser or Commuter 





your own ideas ... if you want incorporated in your 

next boat—whether it be cruiser, commuter, tender 
or runabout—some part of your own individuality ... 
if you want a fine craft that has those priceless essentials 
of sophistication, beauty and, above all, renowned per- 
formance built into it—then by all means, commission 
the Custom Department of this famed group of builders 
to design and produce just what you want. As the largest’ 
builders of speed cruisers and commuters, you may safely 
entrust every detail of design and construction to us, 
assured that it will be executed with faithful adherence 
to the highest quality workmanship and a refreshing de- 
parture from the conventional and commonplace in in- 
terior arrangements and appointments. 


[: YOU are seeking a new type of hull patterned to 


Write us, setting forth your own ideas on the size boat 
you prefer with a rough description of its specifications 
and we will send you a special folder with boat plans 
and sketches that incorporate suggested plans. This will 
be done without any obligation to you. We also build to 
special plans of naval architects and solicit work on 
boats up to 100 feet in length. Our superb craftsmanship 
in custom work can be obtained at prices which can meet 
and match prevailing stock boat values. 


Stock 39, 40 and 45 foot hulls available for 
southern deliveries that are very 
attractively priced. 


PBINSON 
leagull CRUISERS 






TT 











ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Benton Harbor .... . Michigan 
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the channel. Then, out of the blackness of the rainy 
night, appeared the glare of a flashing light two and 
one half points off our starboard bow. As no such light 
showed on our chart we immediately hauled our wind, 
dropped our sail and started the engine. If our dead 
reckoning position was wrong it meant that we were 
headed for a rocky shore. By taking a bearing of this 
glare we knew it could not be the channel light we were 
looking for, because if it were we would at that very 
moment have been dry sailing in the center of Labuan 
Island. In about fifteen minutes, however, the light we 
had been trying to find appeared exactly where we 
figured it should be, evidently having been obscured by 
the rain. Uncertainty and doubt vanished; we immedi- 
ately headed for the channel light, which was then 
about six miles away, and by five o’clock on the morning 
of January 12th we had rounded the point and dropped 
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“Intrepid’s” track from Manila southward to Sarawak 


anchor in Victoria Harbor, eight days from Manila. 
Still mystified by the glare we had seen, we checked up 
on another chart and discovered that it was from a 
light on an island 12 miles beyond Labuan, which was 
not shown on the large scale chart we had been using. 

With the anchor down we turned in for what we 
thought would be a nice, long sleep, only to be disturbed 
two hours later by the harbor master’s boat which came 
alongside wanting to know all about us. During the 
morning Lieutenant Commander Perkins, Acting Har- 
bor Master, was especially courteous and obliging. 
Even though he had spent the previous four days — and 
nights — entertaining the officers from a visiting British 
battleship, he promptly made plans for our entertain- 
ment, beginning with a real Borneo curry lunch and 
ending with a trip around the island. 

The wind was light when we were on our way again 
the following afternoon and we were thankful when it 
gradually freshened, as we were anxious to get by several 
unlighted rocks before dark. About seven o’clock we 
passed them and got a definite fix for our night’s sailing. 
We laid a course that took us about five miles from 
shore, passing over numerous two- and three-fathom 
shoals, but with the exception of a few shallow spots 
farther out, we had clear water ahead of us. 

Just before noon the next day we were pretty well up 
to Tanjong Baram. According to our chart, we could 
pass within four miles of this point and have a depth of 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 86) 


attained_with a motor speed of 2800 r.p.m. 
and a compression ratio of 4.9 to 1. A re- 
duction gear having a ratio of 2.71 
to 1 is provided. The carburetor is a Carter 
plain tube type equipped with a flame ar- 
restor. The motor is equipped with starter 
and generator. 

Further information and_ specifications 
may be obtained from any Chrysler dealer, 
or by writing the head office, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. 


++ + 


An Analysis of Boat Buyer's Demands 


As inquiries for every type of pleasure 
boat are received by Geo. Brothers, Inc., 
Yacht Exchange, they have prepared a com- 
parison of the various types currently in 
demand. The data is compiled from 1,161 
inquiries filed from September first to No- 
vember first, 1931. 


Per 

Composite Cent 
Type of Boat Length Demand 

Power Cruiser (and 

Houseboat) 41'07” 4434% 
Schooner 55’06” 12% “ 
Yawl 36’11” 11% “ 
Ketch 44’00” 634 “* 
Sloop 28'09”" 6% “ 
Cat 21'06” 534 “ 
With optional rig 49'03”’ 444 “ 
Runabout 24’00” ees 
Diesel Yacht 106’09” ee 
Cutter 36’00” 3 “ 
Steam Yacht 20000” ye“ 
Indefinite ie 


These inquiries are from all parts of the 
United States, and should give a fairly 
accurate picture of what buyers are seeking. 


oe. 


Luders Enlarges Organization 


Mr. A. E. Luders, president of the Luders 
Marine Construction Company, announces 
that Mr. George Lauder, of Greenwich, 
Conn., is now associated with the Luders 
organization in charge of their brokerage 
department. Mr. Lauder is, of course, a well- 
known sailing yachtsman and his connection 
with the Luders organization is in line with 
the policy of expanding their sail boat de- 
partment. The success of J’otem, a Luders 
built 6-metre, and class champion of Long 
Island Sound for 1931, has brought the 
Luders yard much favorable attention from 
—— and prospective owners of fine sailing 
crait. 


+ + + 


Ailsa Craig High Speed Diesels . 
H. Mills Garner, Inc., 30 Church Street, 
New York, has been appointed United 
States agent for the sale of the Ailsa Craig 
Acro-Diesel high speed engines. 
_ The Ailsa Craig Company is well known 
in this country, having specialized for forty 
ears in marine motor manufacture. They 
ve now developed and perfected a line of 
light weight, compact, and flexible Diesels, 
ranging from 12 to 90 h.p. These engines 
embody the “Acro” combustion patents of 
the Robert Bosch Company of Stuttgart. 
_ An exhibition engine will be available for 
inspection in about thirty days, and it is 
anticipated that this will be exhibited at 
the New York Motor Boat Show. 

















FOR CHRISTMAS 


Nautical Lamps 


* Brass Mooring Bitt, 
mounted on seasoned oak 
with brass rope trim. Pale 
yellow moisture-proof, non- 
buckling paper parchment 
shade with painted rope and 
ring decoration in gold and 
brown. Overall height of 
lamp 17". $30.00 





* Tin Ship’s Lantern with 
white glass globe. White 
moisture- proof, non-buck- 
ling paper parchment shade 
with painted decoration in 
blue, brown, red and black. 
Overall height 16". $16.50 





* Brass Steering Wheel 
mounted on seasoned oak 
and supported by brass tube 
simulating rope. Light 
orange moisture-proof, non- 
buckling paper parchment 
shade decorated with wheels 
and rope painted in gold 
and brown. Overall height 
of lamp 24". $35.00 


W. « J. SLOANE 


575 Fifth Ave. at 47th St... New York 
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BINOCULARS 


A gift that will always be associated with happy 
moments! —in yachting, sports, traveling and 
many other pleasurable outdoor activities. 

And there is added satisfaction in knowing that 
when you give a Zeiss, you give the finest. 


at, At leading dealers. Write to us for literature. 
. > 2 wg CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 





728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 





















Launch your new LUDERSHIP 





in 1932 Ld NJOY the substan- 
tial savingson present 
costs by placing your order now. Anticipate 
— and realize next Spring — the satisfaction 
of owning the finest that floats by making it 
a Ludership. Sail or power, wood or steel, 
cruiser or commuter, we accept the responsi- 
bility of producing the best. 

All Luderships are exceedingly roomy and embody 
the most modern appointments for speed, comfort 
and safety. 


Above, HIPPOCAMPUS, a new 75-foot Ludership 
built for James F. Porter, of Chicago. She is pro- 
vided with 











‘p s stat s, heating system, 
electric refrigeration, and 2 Sterling engines. 


Ask Any Owner 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY 
STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 
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An “Intrepid” Cruise 
(Continued from page 106) 


two and one-fourth fathoms, but as we drew near the 
water, for at least ten miles out to sea, was a smother of 
foam and breakers. Consequently we had to go so far out 
that we lost sight of the point entirely, although we 
were then only on the outer edge of the breakers. 
Although the weather became squally and heavy 
again, and we knew we were taking a risk by holding a 
course which would bring us about five miles off another 
point eighty miles farther on, we held on. Squalls and 
calms followed one another and though ordinarily we 
would have been in sight of land, none was to be seen. 
Our chart told us that ‘‘the whole line of this coast is 
studded with hidden dangers from the time that trees 
are visible.”’ 

The whole northwest coast of Borneo is like this, and 
several times we had to anchor when the wind got light, 
and on one such occasion we lost our big anchor when the 
pin of the shackle dropped out while it was on the 
bottom. 

Approximately 180 miles distant was the Sarawak 
River and twenty miles up this river was Kuching, the 
capital city of Sarawak, where lives the only white 
Rajah in the world. No matter what happened we were 
determined to visit Kuching. 

Early in the afternoon of January 18th we sighted Po 
Point, the western entrance to the Sarawak River, 
about 12 miles dead ahead. Here was another tricky 
entrance, three miles wide at the outer end and narrow- 
ing to a quarter-mile passage just before opening into 
the river. But it was daylight and clear, so we had no 
trouble sailing right up to the bar at the entrance. Here 
the current was so strong against us, and the entrance so 
narrow, that after three attempts — the last one nearly 
sweeping us on a shoal, to avoid which we had to jibe — 
we gave it up and dropped anchor outside the river. 

Early next morning, with a favorable breeze, we made 
another attempt against a 5- to 6-knot current but could 
make no headway and had to anchor again. Coming out 
of the river was a small fishing tug which we hailed with 
a view of getting a tow. There followed the usual Far 
East custom of bargaining, conducted in Malay-Pigeon 
English and signs. By the time we got the Chinese 
captain’s original price of eighty Straits dollars down to 
fifteen, we were tired enough to give him the job. Two 
hours later he dropped us at a small fishing station a 
mile or so up the Sarawak River. It seemed rather pre- 
sumptuous to sail up a river, parts of which were only a 
quarter of a mile wide, especially since we knew our 
engine wouldn’t work; nevertheless, about noon we 
started up with the change of tide. 

With an increasing current and a fairly favorable 
breeze, we soon covered the first eleven miles. At this 
point, where the river divides into two branches, there is 
a signal station. We had just finished reading in the 
Coast Pilot that, when the signal station displays a 
black ball with an anchor on it, it meant S T O P. 
As luck would have it, that was the first sign that 
greeted us. There wasn’t anything we could do except 
relieve our feelings with a few Tagalog cuss words and 
drop anchor. Learning that Kuching was only five miles 
distant, overland, and that an old Ford truck was avail- 
able as a jitney, we allowed ourselves to be bounced and 
jerked over a most awful would-be-road which landed us 
at the harbor master’s office in Kuching. 

For fifteen Straits dollars, we were told, Intrepid could 
be towed from where we had left her up to Kuching. 
This was agreeable to us and the next morning she 
was towed up the river and anchored right in front 
of the Rajah’s Palace, the town itself being just opposite. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Brokerage Service for New Jersey 


Mr. J. F. McInnis, formerly with Tams & 
King, and Mr. C. H. Dixon, previously 
associated with Feuerbach & Hansen, Inc., 
have established a brokerage and marine 
insurance service for the Barnegat Bay and 
Shrewsbury River areas. 

The main office of Dixon-McInnis will be 
in the Island Heights Boat Yards, and a 
branch office will be maintained at Asbury 
Park in the Kinmonth Building. Their 
service will cover used boat listings, marine 
insurance, inspection, design and cost 
estimates. 


New Kohler Electric Plants Have 
Doubled Capacity 


Two new Kohler electric plants, each 
offering twice the capacity of any of the 100 
other models in this line of portable, auto- 
matic power and light units, are announced 
by the Kohler Company, Kohler, Wis. 

Twenty K.W. D.C. and 25 KVA A.C. 

















The new Kohler electric plant has a 
doubled output 


current are delivered, respectively, by the 
two new plants, which have been developed 
to meet special needs, such as emergency 
installation on large ships and barges and 
regular service on large yachts. 

In construction and in operation, the 20 
K.W. and 25 KVA plants resemble 5 and 10 
K.W. Kohler units. The new plants are 
powered by 6-cylinder heavy duty industrial 
engines of the “‘L”’ head type, with remov- 
able cylinder heads. The extra heavy crank- 
shaft is supported by seven main bearings 
and full pressure oiling is used to all engine 
bearings. 

Cooling is by means of a large size radia- 
tor and water circulation pump. The radia- 
tor fan is driven by double “‘V”’ belts, either 
of which is of ample size to drive the fan. 
Two are used, however, as a safety factor. 

The starting system of the new plants is 
12 volt, and is controlled by a special relay 
system in order that the unit may be 
started and stopped by the closing or open- 
ing of a two-wire starting circuit. The plant 
will start and will continue to run as long as 
this circuit is closed. A 12-volt starting bat- 
tery is kept charged automatically by a 
generator mounted on the side of the engine. 

Standard 110- or 220-volt current is 
generated by the new plants. The D.C. 
generators are of the revolving armature 
compound wound type, and the A.C. genera- 
tors are of the stationary armature and re- 
volving field type with a direct connected 
exciter. All models are furnished with or 
without a switchboard. 
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Popular Faces are 
shaved with Barbasol 





Here are the names that will live at Notre Dame (left to right) —-LEW AYRES, famous movie star 
and favorite of the films, FRANK CARIDEO, All-American Quarterback, JIM CROWLEY and 
DON MILLER of the deathless Four Horsemen—all appearing in ‘‘The Spirit of Notre Dame” 


* “Football a few years ago was harder on 
the physique,” said Crowley. 

“Just as old-fashioned shaving is harder 
on the face,’’ said Don Miller. 


“Why should we get in a lather?” 
groused Lew Ayres. 


“Not with the smooth, quick, easy shave 
that you get with Barbasol,” said Frank 
Carideo, and once more there was perfect 
Notre Dame unison, as the boys said, 


“O. K., Frank.” 


just because your face has whiskers on it, 

there’s no need to use old-fashioned shav- 
ing methods — torturing a tender skin by 
rubbing soap into it. 

There’s Barbasol. The modern shaving 
cream. And you can ask your wife if a cream 
isn’t easier on the skin than a soap! 

There’s no use getting all lathered up just 
to remove some surplus scenery. Barbasol 
will take it off without brush, without lather 
or rub-in. Even if you have the world’s 
toughest beard parked on a skin like a 


baby’s, Barbasol will do the job without a 
pull or a scrape. Because it softens the roots 
while it holds the hairs straight up to the 
blade, so the razor can slice ’em off clean and 
quick and easy. 

Try it next time your whiskers need 
trimming. It’s so quick, so smooth, so easy! 
Leaves your face so smooth and refreshed! 
It’s no wonder Barbasol Believers have made 
it the fastest-selling shaving cream in 
America! 


Now use Barbasol right. Follow these 
directions and you'll follow the crowd 


a. Wet your face and leave it wet .. 
2. Spread on Barbasol. Rubbing is not 
necessary ... 
3. Wet a good blade and — SHAVE. 
That’s all you have to do to get the finest 
shave in the world. It’s simple, easy, quick. 
Try it today. Generous tubes at all drug- 
gists’, 35c and 65c, also large jar 75c, will 
quickly make YOU a Barbasol = Seay too. 





A stirring scene from ‘‘The Spirit of Notre 

Dame,” Universal's great new film showing the 

unconquerable spirit of Notre Dame in the days 

of the unforgettable Four Horsemen — those 

valiant football players who led their team to 
victory so often 









* Barbasol testimonials are not paid for 


FREE A refillable Tefra Toothbrush, value 
75c, with your first name or initial 
on handle. Finest quality. Mail entire empty Bar- 
basol carton (35c or 65c size, or jar) with your name 
and address. We will mail toothbrush absolutely 
free. The Barbasol Company, Department 63, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





RADIO NOTICE 
Listen to iy ~f Sam” — Songs you can’t 
forget — the happiest entertainment on the 
air. Tune IN, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening at 8:15, Eastern ard 
Time, Columbia Network: Stations WABC, 
é wuAG, WCAU, WXYZ, 
KMOX, WHK, WJAS, 
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COLUMBIAN 


BRONZE 


PROPELLERS 





The outstanding performance of 

Columbians on all types of boats is 

not a claim, but a matter of record! 
Send for Catalog, “Propellers in a Nutshell” 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 











Speaking of | 
Diesel Oil-Burning Ranges! 


‘*But nothing that was produced was satisfactory.”’ 
**** “Tt was our purpose to refer in the first 
paragraph to small single oven ranges.’’ * * * * 


You probably read the above statement in the June and 
July issues of several boating magazines, of an advertiser 
exploiting their new line of Oil Ranges. Well, as one story 
always holds good until the other is told, we reproduce for 
YACHTING readers, copy ofa report which is self-explanatory: 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Phila., Pa. 


Mr. R. C. Tuttle, Mer., 
260 S. Broad Street, 
Dear Sir: 

The 214-ft. WebbperfectioN Valjean Burner 
Stove on Tug ‘‘Van Dyke No. 3’’ consumed dur- 
ing the 31 days of May (212 operating ry 46 
gallons of fuel oil at a total cost of $2.18 (fuel 
at .0474 per gal.). 

Yours truly, 


June 1, 1931. 
File 71-141. 


C. F. DERBY 


The ‘Van Dyke”’ is a 98-ft. Diesel Tug carrying a crew of 
6 men, and we offer this record as a mark at which to shoot 
— all _— invited. What is your cooking costing per 
mont 


ELISHA WEBB & SON CO. 


136 S. Front Street 1 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bluenose”’ Still Queen of the Fleet 
(Continued from page 40) 
and there are a good many in both Gloucester and Lu- 
nenburg who do not believe she could have beaten the 
Columbia. But the Columbia is down off Sable Island 
with the ghost fleet and the Thebaud, they say, is no 
Columbia, 

One element that was pleasantly lacking this year 
was the bitterness between the opposing crews, the 
squabbles and near-riots that have marked more than 
one of these contests. Skippers and crews lived and ate 
and drank in amity, and on the last day Roger Conrad, 
mate in the Bluenose last year, sailed as one of the crew 
of the Thebaud, which is some kind of a record. 

Prospects for another fisherman’s race are vague. 
Gloucester is no longer a sailing port. The Thebaud and 
the Elsie were the only vessels there under full sailing 
rigs during their series, though there are plenty of 
schooners fishing under power and short rigs that could 
be put in sailing trim again. But most of the fleet are 
essentially motor boats. Also, since fresh rather than salt 
fishing is now Gloucester’s business, nearly all their 
vessels are smaller than the Bluenose. 

Lunenburg is still a sailing port. Motors are creeping 
in, but not a dozen of their fleet have them yet. Most of 
the vessels fishing out of the beautiful little Nova Scotia 
town are big sailing schooners in which a hardy race 
drags a precarious living from the salt fishing banks, as 
far north as Greenland. Which obviously gives Lunen- 
burg the jump, since a big racing schooner can fish 
more successfully there than out of Gloucester. 

Still, Gloucester intends to make another try at it. 
Many of them still believe that the Thebaud can do the 
job, but she will take a lot of improving. A new vessel 
is not an impossibility, though commercially a vessel as 
big as the Bluenose would be a long gamble for Glouces- 
ter. Of other prospects there seem to be none,, though 
there is one ex-Gloucesterman that might do the job. 
The Mayflower was the fastest schooner that ever fished 
out of Gloucester, possibly excepting the Columbia. At 
last accounts she was trading in the West Indies, but if 
she could be brought back she might go up against the 
Bluenose with at least an even chance of victory. 

Unless something is done, one of the most picturesque 
phases of racing under sail will have passed. The fisher- 
men may not be scientific in their racing, and their 
vessels may not be on a plane with America’s Cup con- 
testants for speed, but if you have ever tailed onto a 
sheet or halliard with a score of fishermen on the deck 
of a schooner with her cabin house dragging in the 
water and two men at the wheel, you won’t forget it in 
a hurry. You will understand why Gloucestermen will 
take a busman’s holiday and a long gamble with their 
hard-earned money to build and sail another racer. 
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For 1932, Gray Presents 2 Complete Lines of 4’s, 6’s and 8’s 


Gray Phantom Series 





Shortest, lightest, stock engines available today 
in 4’s, 6’s and 8’s for runabouts, Ready Now! 





A New “FOUR’’, 10-18 h.p.—10-20 
m.p.h. Compact, simple, sturdy, easy 
to install, economical to operate, with 
12’-14’ Skiffs and Utility every feature of design and equipment 
Runabouts. typical of the costliest motor. 





GRAY “LIGHT FOUR’’, 25-32 

h.p.—20-30 m.p.h. The shortest, 

lightest engine of its power. 

A New ‘‘FOUR’’, up to 50 h.p.— 

n 25-33 m.p.h. Watch for details of this 

13’-15' bp = a Run- revolutionary new motor to be 
a shown at the New York Show in 

January. 


| 





GRAY “‘FOUR-43”’, 22-25 m.p.h. 

This Gray Model has led the world 

in stock-hulls for two complete 

seasons. 

15’-17' Vee-design Run- Also a New “‘FOUR’”’, up to 50 
abouts. h.p.—25-30 m.p.h. 


| 





A New “SIX’’, 65 h.p.—20-30 
m.p.h. GRAY “SIX-75” and 
“SIX-81’’—25-35 m.p.h. These 
two motors have created a remark- 
able performance record in 1931. 
17’-21’ Vee-design Run- A New “SIX’’, 90 h.p.—25-30 

abouts and Skiffs. m.p.h. To be shown in New York 

in Januery—watch for details. 





A New “SIX’’, 90 h.p.—25-30 

m.p.h. 

The improved GRAY “Phantom 

EIGHT”, 145 h.p.—30-40 m.p.h. 

22’-28’ Vee-design or Round- (For two years holder of 5 % Litre 
bottomed Taxi Hulls. Class World’s Record, 46 m.p.h.) 





The GRAY “Vee-Drive’”’ Gear, 
in types and sizes to carry any 
engine developing up to 200 


e h.p. at 3000 r.p.m. New Low 
Motor Craft with Motor Aft—all : 
styles from 15’ to 30’ long. Prices for 1932. 











Gray High Torque Series 


Heavy-duty Motors of larger displacement to 
turn the big wheel in the heavier boat. 


A New “‘FOUR’’, 10-18 h.p. for speeds of 
8-10 m.p.h. Extremely compact, economical, 
providing all the proven features and equip- 
ment of larger, higher-priced engines. 


Gray “‘Four-25’’, a low-priced engine for use 192" 
on larger propellers in heavier hulls, with all ae 7 eae 
the features of the famous Gray ‘‘Four-30’’. . 











GRAY ‘‘FOUR-30’’—9-12 m.p.h.; the 
world’s most popular “‘Four’’; GRAY 
**FOUR-44’’—11-14 m.p.h.; 200 cu. in. 
displacement, but less than 47” long; 
GRAY ‘“FOUR-S56"—12-15 m.p.h.; 
227 cu. in. displacement; Interchange- 
able on same bed with all smaller Fours 24’-28’ Round or Vee-bot- 
in the “High Torque Series”; GRAY tom Cruisers and Heavy 
**SIX-50’’—12-15 m.p.h.; Six-cylinder Skiffs or Workboats. 
smoothness at four-cylinder prices. 


GRAY ‘“SIX-70"’—14-16 
m.p.h.; GRAY ‘‘SIX-72’’— 
12-16 m.p.h.; GRAY 
“CRUISER EiGHT” —15-18 
m.p.h.; Ali interc eable on 
~, same bed. GRA —— 
Bigger “SIX” for fae word 30’-36’ Round or Vee-bottom 
work in the heaviest hulls. Cruisers and Workboats. 
Speeds of 12-20 m.p.h. 














Special economical styles 

of all Gray “High Torque 

Mode!s’’, with and with- 

out built-in reduction 

gears, in 2:1, 9:5, and 5:2 

ratios (both rotations). Heavy Cruisers, Ferries and Workboats, 
of all sizes up to 70’. 








Opposite rotaticn pairs are 
available in practicall 

every Mcdelin the “High 
Torque’”’ Series, including 
all larger sizes, at noextra 
cost. The entire speed 





range of = type of a 

is completely cover —- 

with 80-280 h.p. in both 28’-40’ Twin Screw Express 
slow-speed and high- Cruisers and Commuters. 
speed styles. 





New, shorter and more 
compact “FOURS” and 
“SIXES”, 10-120 h.p. 
Specially designed for ac- 
cessibility and econom- 
ical power at low speeds. 
Three built-in reduction- 
Ci" Modele in the “High 
els in the “Hig 
Torque” Series. Auxiliaries. 














FEATURES of the Phantom Series 


I. More h. p. per pound of weight than available in any other 


line of motors on the market today. 


II. More h. p. per inch of length than available in any other 


motors on the market today. 


Hulls can be designed and engine beds built to take three or four 
different sizes of Gray High-Speed Engines on the same bed; Lag- 


bolt holes in the clear. 


Slow-speed water-pumps and generators, of time-proven design; 
Cooling and lubrication designed to meet continuous wide-open 


operation with ample reserve. 
Specially developed high-speed clutch and reverse gear. 


FEATURES of the High Torque Series 


Heavy Balanced Crankshaft; Full Pressure Lubrication; Over- 
size Ball Bearing Clutch. 


Accessible, slow-speed, water pumps, high on the motor; In- 
dividual mounting of all accessories. 


Double Ignition, 2 spark plugs to each cylinder; All Hold-Down 
Bolts in the clear; Detachable Engine supports; Two Flywheels, 
on larger 6-cylinder models. 


Double-End Exhaust manifolds with interchangeable flanges and 


end plates; Generator speeds available for all types of service; 
All Fours and Sixes are built to fit the same engine bed. 


; CANADIAN OFFICE 
656 Canton Ave. 120 Sandwich St., W. 
DETROIT WINDSOR, ONT. 











The New MATTHEWS “38" DECK-HOUSE Single Cabin CRUISER 


You’vE never seen a time when so much 
boat was available for so little money. 
Here’s a new design with enclosed 
bridge deck-house containing two large 
folding type berths, built-up seats, Pull- 
man table. A smart open after cockpit 
with lounge seat is included. And you 
have the stability, the comfort and the 
economy of the famous Single Cabin 
Matthews “38” hull. The “38” Deck- 


A New Design 
by Matthews 


$5980 to House Design will sleep eight on an 
$23000 extended cruise—has excellent galley 

; and toilet facilities. This new model is 

Se Tre Somes bound to take the entire boating world 


by storm. It’s Matthews’ answer to the 
demand for a fine, luxurious cruiser 
priced to meet today’s thrifty needs. 
Write for particulars today! 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Luxurious 
Cruisers . . . Since 1890 


314 Bay Sipe, Port Cuiinton, On10 





ANEW YEAR / 
The 1932 series of Matthews “‘38’s”” 


and ‘46’s”’ embraces 14 stock 
models and 28 stock arrangements. 








THE RIGHT ENGINE THIS TIME 





There is always a right engine for every boat, an engine of 
size, weight, speed and horsepower that makes for economy 
of operation consistent with boat speed. Factors to con- 
sider are size and lines of your hull and the use to which 
you put the boat. See a Palmer dealer. He knows boats 
and engines. With every type of engine to select from 
his recommendations are impartial. Send for literature. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 


*309 


complete 
with motor 


F. O. B. Cos Cob, Conn. 





PALMER 


FORD Contersion 
25 horsepower 
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Some Comments on Ocean Racing 
(Continued from page 42) 


than on a first class racing cutter of the America’s Cup 
type. Night work may involve an extra risk of falling or 
being swept overboard, but only to a very minor degree 
when normal precautions are taken. I have heard many 
arguments about driving at all times and about “‘crack- 
ing on”’ sail at night. No crew with which I have been 
shipmates has ever evinced any timidity in this respect. 
In the dark one frequently fails to note the strain to 
which gear is being subjected. I recall several instances 
where the dawn disclosed what was going on aloft, and 
the real state of the wind and sea, so that sail was hastily 
shortened. Most ocean racing men have plenty of nerve 
when it comes to driving hard and carrying sail — often 
too much, since most craft reach nearly their ultimate 
speed limit early and “cracking on’’ does little good. 

On the other hand, to a racing man it is apparent that 
his ocean confréres frequently miss many opportunities 
in light weather. That is the time when a choice of light 
canvas, proper trimming of sails, and careful attention 
to detail may gain a few miles which, in turn, may put 
you a long way on your journey by having reached the 
new breeze first. In light weather there is infinitely 
greater difference in the comparative speeds of boats 
than in heavy weather, when all go along at about their 
maximum. 

I find nothing monotonous in ocean racing. Attention 
to the course, to the trim of the sails, to the care of the 
ship and gear, should leave few moments for boredom 
when on duty — and when off, sleep and rest all you can, 
for the time comes, sooner or later, when demands will 
be made on all your stored energy. Ocean racing is here 
to stay; it may not make its appeal to all, and interest 
in it will wane if it becomes too technical and standard- 
ized. Let us try not to surround it with too many finicky 
and ‘‘oldmaidish” safeguards and limitations, or it will 
lose its appeal to the fine, gay, carefree, bronzed, husky 
and gallant lads who form the backbone of our crews; 
who work like hell for the fun of it — work with pride 
and jealous rivalry to prove the staunchness, the sea- 
— and, to a lesser extent, the speed of their 
ships. 








he — <— 





From a sketch by Edwin Megargee 
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Books forthe Yachtsman’s Library 


Christmas 





Suggestions 


There are comparatively few well-written nautical books. A book that is to hold 

the interest of a man who is familiar with life at sea must be written by one who 

has learned from experience. The following books have been selected with care 
and are offered to you as being seaworthy in every respect. 


ENTERPRISE, 4y Harold S. Vander- 
bilt. The tremendous task of bringing 
Enterprise to life and the vast amount 
of work entailed in her designing, 
building, tuning up and racing is told 
by Mr. Vanderbilt in voluminous 
detail. For sixteen months those re- 
sponsible for her devoted their entire 
energies to making her the almost 
“perfect ship’’ for the successful 
defense of the historic America’s Cup. 
Illustrated with many photographs 
and drawings. Price $7.50 


YACHT CRUISING (new edition), by 
Claud Worth. Data compiled from 
the logs of successful small craft 
voyages with deductions drawn for 
the increasing of your knowledge of 
skillful boat handling under all 
conditions. Price $8.00 


CRUISES, MAINLY IN THE CHES- 
APEAKE, by R. Barrie and G. Barrie, 
Jr. Stories of cruises in a little known 
but unusually attractive body of 
water, written by real sailormen. 
Price $3.00 


YACHT NAVIGATION AND VOY- 
AGING, by Claud Worth. For practi- 
cal principles of navigation, coastal 
cruising, pilotage and general man- 
agement of a yacht at sea, this new 
book commands attention and in- 
terest. Price $4.00 


GREAT DIPPER TO SOUTHERN 
CROSS, by Edward H. Dodd, Jr. The 
tale of the schooner, Chance, and of 
her wanderings among the inacces- 
sible islands of the South Seas, 
piloted by five young men. The book 
retains the refreshing views and reac- 
tions of the uninitiated to the ways 
of the sea and contains, also, con- 
siderable detailed information on 
equipment and rig that will prove 
interesting to the confirmed offshore 
cruiser. Price $3.50 


Ba A oto eo tee tae ote he eee ete 8 


THE FORE AND AFT RIG IN 
AMERICA, dy E. P. Morris. A history 
of the various types of craft with fore 
and aft rig, sailed in all parts of North 
America, replete with reproductions 
of old prints, sketches, paintings, sail 
plans and photographs. Price $4.00 


THE CRUISE OF DIABLESSE, dy 
Frederic A. Fenger. A delightful ac- 
count of a long voyage in a small 
yacht. A twenty months’ cruise to the 
West Indies and the north coast of 
South America. Profusely illustrated. 
Price $3.00 


ATLANTIC. CIRCLE, by Leonard 
Outhwaite. The story of a 14,000- 
mile cruise in the 90-foot schooner 
Kinkajou in a circuit around the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. A year was spent touching 
upon and visiting in the countries, 
familiar and strange, whose shores 
are swept by this vast ocean. The 
author does not magnify the hardships 
and adventures, but his healthy re- 
spect for the sea will meet the ap- 
proval of every salt encrusted sailor. 
Price $3.50 


YACHT RACING OR AERODY- 
NAMICS OF SAIL AND RACING 
TACTICS, by Manfred Curry. A 
liberal education in successful racing 
of small craft. A complete and com- 
prehensive study of sails — theoreti- 
cal and practical. This new edition 
embodies many of Dr. Curry’s later 
experiments and conclusions. Price 


$7.50 


CURRY WAS RIGHT, dy Charles G. 
Miller. An amusing account of the 
way in which the racing bug gets hold 
of a young chap who is infected with 
the virus of competition. Curry’s 
book, discovered and studied care- 
fully, enables him to increase the 
= of his boat. He successfully 

efeats his rivals in the next race in a 
drifting match. But Curry was right! 
Price $2.00 


FIGHT OF THE FIRECREST, by 
Alain J. Gerbault. A story of a single 
handed one hundred and one da 
voyage from Gibraltar to New Yor 
in a 39-foot cutter. Price $1.50 


VENTURESOME VOYAGES OF 
CAPTAIN VOSS, dy Capt. J. C. Voss. 
Forty thousand miles in an Indian war 
canoe — dismasted and capsized in a 
apne in a 25-foot yawl. A remark- 
able story of remarkable adventures. 


Price $4.50 


DEEP WATER CRUISING. As the 
owner and skipper of the cutter, Jolie 
Brise, during her s sful voyage 
across the Atlantic and back in 1926, 
Commander E. G. Martin, Commo- 
dore of the Ocean Racing Club, is well 
known to American yachtsmen. For 
over twenty years he has been cruising 
in deep waters in yachts,of various 
types. It was largely through his 
efforts that ocean racing in small 
yachts was started in Great Britain in 
1925 with the first Fastnet Race. 

In Deep Water Cruising, Commander 
Martin puts at the disposal of his fel- 
low yachtsmen his carefully. garnered 
knowledge, drawn from long experi- 
ence in cruising and racing. To those 
who contemplate a deep water voyage 
— or dream of one — this will serve 
as a stimulus, manual, guide. It con- 
tains the lines and sail plan of Jolie 
Brise published here for the first time, 
and a track chart of the two trans- 
atlantic passages made by her owner 
in this yacht. Price $2.50 


ACROSS THREE OCEANS, 4y Conor 
O’Brien. The second edition of a 
delightful log of a two-year cruise 
from Dublin out to Australia, across 
the Indian Ocean and back again 
around the Horn, in the 42-foot ketch 
Saoirse. Price $1.50 
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GALLEY GUIDE, by Alex. W. Mof- 
fat. A sea-goin’ cook book planned to 
save the temper of the chef and the 
digestive apparatus of the crew. 
Indispensable for a successful cruise. 
Oilcloth binding. Price $1.50 


SILHOUETTES OF SHIPPING 
AND CRAFT. Drawings and Text 
by Charles G. Davis. The present- 
day vogue of the silhouette finds a 
happy expression in this collection 
of ‘‘shades’’ of the shipping and 
craft of a bygone day. Drawn with 
consummate skill and artistry by a 
designer of ships and lifelong stu- 
dent of the lore of the sea, these 
— of types of vessels, both 
arge and small, possess a quality 
that the photograph or engravin 
fails to convey. Beneath each sil- 
houette is printed a concise descrip- 
tion of the type of vessel and its 
rig. Price $3.50 


BY WAY OF CAPE HORN, Jy A. J. 
Villiers. The author of Falmouth for 
Orders has written an even better book 
in this yarn of a trip around the Horn 
in a square-rigger in which he shi 
before the aan. He went for! the 
express purpose of filming incidents 
of the trip but hardship, danger and 
tragedy beset the ship and picture 
taking became almost an impossi- 
bility. This story of the terrible four 
and a half months’ voyage will be 
etched indelibly in your memory. 
Price $3.50 


BOAT SAILING FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, by G. P. Ranken. Here is a 
book that tells by illustrations and 
in the simplest English just what 
you want to know about handling a 
sailboat — a complete guide for the 
novice and a useful book for the 
experienced sailor who wishes to in- 
struct others in the art of managing 
a sailboat. Price $1.00 


THE PERFECT SHIP, by Weston 
Martyr. The life story of a schoon- 
er, how she was planned, built and 
sailed. Of particular interest to any 
one who loves boats. Price $3.50 


SAILOR’S PROGRESS, dy Frederic 
Steinhardt. A story of the education 
of a young man in the ways of the 
sea and sail in the school of experi- 
ence. In his Victory Class Nike the 
author takes you through several 
seasons of racing and cruising as a 
beginner when, because of his lack of 
knowledge, other boats slipped away 
to win. He profited by his mistakes, 
reasoned intelligently and learned 
gtadually to acquire that delicate 


sense that makes a successful racing 
skipper. It’s a good book — one 
every man who has ever sailed a 
small boat will enjoy. Price $3.50 


THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN, 
by B. Heckstall Smith and DuBoulay. 
Information on every subject con- 
nected with yachting; rigging, sea- 
manship, steering, tides, winds, lights 
etc. An extremely valuable guide. 
Price $7.00 


YACHT RACING, dy Edwin A. 
Boardman. With an intimate knowl- 
edge gained by many years’ experi- 
ence and with an infectious enthusi- 
asm, Mr. Boardman has written an 
invaluable book on yacht racing in 
all its phases. There are many chapters 
on sail handling and of rigs in general, 
care of hull and equipment, handling 
of a yacht during a race, the expense 
involved, racing rules both interna- 
tional and local. Illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. Price $4.00 


ELEMENTS OF YACHT DESIGN 
— (4th Edition) — by Norman L. 
Skene. This new edition contains 
much new material on modern rigs, 
international rule of measurement, 
etc. A gem and precise presenta- 
tion of the operations involved in 
designing yachts of all types. For the 
amateur or professional. Illustrated 
by many drawings and photographs. 
Price $3.50 


FAIR WINDS IN THE FAR 
BALTIC, dy Alfred F. Loomis. A 
fascinating record of a 2000-mile 
cruise, through Scandinavian wa- 
ters, by a well-known blue water 
yachtsman. In Lucette, a thirty-nine 
foot schooner, he sails from England 
through the Kiel Canal and pokes 
about during the summer in the far 
reaches of the Baltic, a little known 
cruising ground to the American 
yachtsman. This book will find a 
ready audience among those who 
recall with pleasure the author's 
popular Cruise of the Hippocampus. 
Price $3.00 


SAILING CRAFT, by Edwin J. 
Schoettle. This book, the only one 
of its kind, embodies the writings of 
well-known sailors —among them 
Clifford T. Mallory, Samuel Wetheril!, 
the late Sir Thomas Lipton, William 
U. Swan, covering the phase of the 
subject with which they are most 
familiar; descriptions and lines of 
present-day sailing yachts; the loca- 
tion of racing and cruising waters; 
the science of the sailor, etc. Cloth 
binding. Price $10.00 


HOTSPUR’S CRUISE IN THE 
AEGEAN, by Alfred F. Loomis. The 
many readers of Mr. Loomis will 
welcome his new book of travel 
among the islands of the Aigean in 
his famed Hotspur. He recounts 
delightfully the thousand-mile voy- 
age among the Greek Islands sailed 
without mishap. Written in his 
inimitable style. Price $3.00 


GLOSSARY’ OF SEA TERMS, Jy 
Gershom Bradford. A nautical dic- 
tionary containing definitions of every 
sea term that is known. The vocabu- 
lary of the sea, distinctive, rugged, 
terse, needs to be preserved in this 
day of steam, and yachtsmen should 
keep their speech as seagoing as their 
yachts. Every man who goes to sea 
will want this as a book of reference. 
Price $3.00 


NAVIGATION, by George L. 
Hosmer. An unusually complete work 
on celestial navigation easily under- 
stood by the beginner. Price $2.50 


BUILD A WINNING MODEL 
YACHT, 4y Thomas Moore. Every 
detail of design and construction 
simply explained with plans and 
diagrams. Price $3.50 


THAR SHE BLOWS. This whaling 
yarn has passed by word of mouth 
up and down the New England coast 
for almost a hundred years, but it has 
rarely appeared in print. It is pub- 
lished for the first time in book form, 
illustrated by 15 hilarious pictures 
in color by Paul Johnston. A special 
envelope printed in color is included. 
Price $1.00 


IN QUEST OF THE SUN, 4y Alain 
Gerbault. The remarkable narrative 
of the young Frenchman who com- 
pleted a single handed cruise around 
the world in a tiny sailboat. From 
New York through the Panama Canal, 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans and up 
the Atlantic to Havre, France, voy- 
aged this dauntless navigator for five 
years of breathtaking adventure that 
covered over 40,000 miles. Price $2.50 


SOUTH COAST CRUISING, dy 
Charles Pears, R.O.I. To the traveler 
who has always wanted accurate 
information about English cruising 
waters, this book comes as a needed 
guide. The author takes us from 
Burnham-on-Crouch down the 
Thames Estuary and along the coast 
to Penzance and back, giving charts 
and tidal information so necessary for 
safe sailing. Aside from the valuable 
information in the book, it will be 
enjoyed as an eminently readable 
cruising story. Price $5.00 


YACHTING Book Department, 205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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Modern Equipment for 


Sperry Gyro-Compass 


(Below) The Rudder In- 
dicator — indicates the 
exact position and move- 
ment of the rudder at all 
times; is self-synchronous 
and operates directly 
from the rudder stock. 
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the Up-to-Date Yacht 


(Left) The Sperry 
Gyro-Compass _pro- 
vides ‘‘True North” 
indications; has no 
lag, healing error or 
dip and is not affected 
by electrical storms, 
local attraction or 
variation; it is of par- 
ticular value to yachts 
because of the special 
navigational prob- 
lems involved. 





Twenty yachts are equipped with gyro-stabilizers. The stabilizers 





(Above) The Course Re- 
corder is operated from 
the gyro-compass and 
provides a complete 
graphic log of all courses 
steered during the 
voyage. 


(Right) Sperry Triple 
Steerer and Steering En- 
gine provide electric 
follow-up control of the 
rudder and, in case of 
shut down or failure of 
electrical supply, a com- 
plete manual system 
which is instantly avail- 
able. Connected to the 
gyro-compass it becomes 
the familiar Gyro-Pilot, 
relieves the helmsman, 
and provides accurate 
and economical auto- 
matic steering. 


contribute greatly to the comfort of the owners and their guests, 
and materially increase the operating efficiency of the yachts. 











Sperry Triple Steerer 


(Below) The Sperry Revo- 
lution Indicator — shows 
R.P.M. and total revolu- 
tions logged. 





Visit our exhibit at the 27th Annual Motor Boat Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, January 22nd to 30th, 1932 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 





CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 


SEATTLE 


NEW ORLEANS 
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Old Man Joe Gives His Reasons 
Why 57 Engine Builders 


Standardize on Joes Gears 


- Reason No. 





DOUBLE CLUTCH DRIVE 


The double clutch drive was developed by Old Man Joe in 
1912. Recognized at once by competent engine builders to be 
the only gear on the market for transmitting the power direct 
to the propeller through clutches and not driving the load 
on locked gear teeth, thus eliminating backlash on gear 
teeth and bearings. As a result — standard equipment 
today with 57 leading engine builders. 






Ball 
Bearing 
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Send for free copy of Joes Vest 
Pocket “‘Rules of the Road.” 
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ALFCO — American-La France & Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 

ATLAS IMPERIAL — Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

BARKER —- Barker Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 

BETHLEHEM — Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Ltd., Quincy, 
Mass. 

BRIDGEPORT — Bridgeport Motor Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

BUDA (Gasoline & Diesel) — Buda Company, Harvey, Illinois 

BUDD — E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BUFFALO — Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLAY — Clay Engine Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

COMMODORE — Commodore Engine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COOPER-BESSEMER — Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Grove City, 
Pa. 

CUMMINS — Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. 

DUBRIE — DuBrie Motors, Detroit, Michigan 

EVANSVILLE — Evansville Gas Engine Works, Evansville, Ind. 

FABCO-TUXHAM — F. A. B. Mfg. Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE — Fairbanks Morse Co., Beloit, Wis. 

FAYBOW — Fay & Bowen Engine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOREMAN — Foreman Motor & Machine Co., Toronto, Can. 

GAR WOOD — Gar Wood, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 

GRAY — Gray Marine Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

HALL-SCOTT — Hall Scott Motor Car Co., Berkeley, Calif. 

HALLETT — Hallett Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

HILL-DIESEL — Hill Diesel Engine Co., Lansing, Michigan 

INTERNATIONAL — International Motor Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

KERMATH — Kermath Mfg. Co., Detroit, Michigan 

LOCKWOOD — Lockwood Motor Co., Jackson, Mich. 

LODGE — Lodge Motors, Detroit, Mich. 

LONG ISLAND — Long Island Motor Works, Sayville, L. I. 

LYCOMING — Lycoming Mfg. Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

MIANUS (Gasoline & Diesel) — Mianus Diesel Engine Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

MURRAY & TREGURTHA — Murray & Tregurtha, Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass. 

NIAGARA — Niagara Motors Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY — New York Yacht, Launch & 
Engine Co., Morris Heights, N. Y. 

PACKARD — Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Michigan 

PALMER — Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn. 

PEERLESS — Peerless Marine Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

RED WING — Red Wing Motor Co., Red Wing, Minnesota 

ST. LAWRENCE — St. Lawrence River Motor & Machine Co., 
Clayton, N. Y. 

SCRIPPS — Scripps Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 

CHRIS-CRAFT — Chris Smith & Sons Boat Co., Algonac, Mich. 

STANDARD (Gasoline & Diesel) — Standard Motor Construc- 
tion Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

STANDARD (Gasoline & Diesel) — Standard Gas Engine Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 

SUPERIOR — Superior Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio 

UNIVERSAL — Universal Motor Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

VAN BLERCK — Van Blerck Motors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

VENSEVERIN — Venseverin Machine Co., Chicago, Illinois 

VIMALERT — Vimalert Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

VIVIAN — Vivian Gas Engine Co., Vancouver, Canada 

WASHINGTON — Diesel — Washington Iron Works, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

WINTON (Gasoline & Diesel) — Winton Engine Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

WORTHINGTON — Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

WRIGHT — Wright Machine Co., Owensboro, Kentucky 





Foreign 


Associated Manufacturers, London, England 
Atlantic Engine Co., Wishaw, Scotland 

Colo Diesel Engine Co., Minchen, Germany 
Hamworthy Engine Works, Poole Dorset, England 
Petters, Ltd., Westland Works, Yeovil, England 


Le THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO., 15 FOX ST., NEW HAVEN CONN. 





RUMFORD PRESS 
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